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PREFACE. 



When 'a man enters upon any public discussion, it 
seems in vain to say, — So far I shall go, and no 
farther. If possessed of any tenacity of purpose, hav- 
ing once put his hand to the work, he feels constrained 
to go on, until either his object is gained or he is 
finally and conclusively defeated. So it has been in the 
present case. When I closed the following pages, as 
originally intended for private circulation only, I really 
supposed I had put my pen to a final protest; and 
yet I now find myself preparing an edition for 
publication ! 

The inducements to this have, however, been obvious 
enough. The private circulation of the pamphlet 
elicited various encouraging communications. When 
the impression came to be exhausted, I had numerous 
applications for copies which I could not supply, and 
some parties who felt interested in the discussion having 
suggested the propriety of publication, I yield to that 
suggestion — and my own conviction. 

In presenting this production to the public, I have 
made such amendments and additions, as suggested 
themselves, not materially affecting the substance 
of the original text; and, under an impression that 
something of the kind might place the question discussed 
in a more interesting light, I have taken the liberty of 
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4 PREFACE. 

giving, by way of Appendix, a few of the communica- 
tions received, for and against the views I have 
attempted to maintain. These communications I have 
selected, either on account of the positions of the 
writers, or their way of looking at the subject Of 
course, I neither could, nor did, expect that public men, 
acknowledging receipt of a pamphlet, would, in general, 
think it necessary to enter upon any discussion of its 
views, more especially where these assailed an error com- 
mitted, most probably, by themselves. But it is some- 
thing to have in one*s possession even a simple acknow- 
ledgment of any communication which may require to 
be afterwards referred to; and, in this sense, acknow- 
ledgments by such men as Lords Brougham, Palmer- 
ston, Eussell, and Elcho; Sir John Pakington, Mr 
Gladstone, and others, have their value. It is well, 
when we see statesmen and legislators getting up in 
Parliament and using a form of speech, erroneous in 
itseli^ and insulting to a nation, to know that they are 
doing so, not inadvertently, but knowingly and de- 
liberately, in violation of a principle and a contract 

I would have embraced the opportunity of this 
Preface to answer, deliberately, some of the objections 
I have seen and heard, had it not been for the hope 
of a more fitting occasion hereafter. 

In answer to those, for example, who dwell upon 
the extent to which Scotsmen are said to migrate to 
the South, and the distinguished positions many of 
them attain, either in English society, proper, or in the 
service of the State, — it would have been satisfactory to 
point out how the question raised by me depends not, 
in the smallest degree, upon the success, or nonnsuccess, 
of individual Scotsmen^ in public life, more especially 
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PREFACE. 5 

those who leave their own country — how that question 
has reference to the Scottish nation, and not to indi- 
viduals. So, it would have been an easy matter to prove 
that the relative numbers of Scots and English, ex- 
changing countries, is anything but unequal; while, 
taking English and Irish together — and both necessarily 
came in with the Union — the absolute balance is in 
favour of Scotland. It would have been a still simpler 
task to point out how, if my countrymen do frequently 
attain to distinction, in the ways referred to, this is 
not the result of their being allowed to carry less 
weight than their competitors in the race, but solely of 
their own industry, energy, or ability — displayed in 
fields open to alL At the same time, it might have 
been demonstrated that, on the one hand, the drafting 
away from a community, of those energetic and aspiring 
spirits, destined by nature to excel in the various de- 
partments of life, whatever reflected lustre it may pro- 
duce, is one of the greatest evils that community can 
sustain; while, on the other hand, the importation of 
such an element is a most valuable acquisition to the 
society among which men like these may cast their lot 
All history demonstrates the truth of this proposition 
— and, at this very hour, the evil influence under which 
Scotland suffers, and against which she should struggle, 
is the unlocalization of her intellect, through its being, to 
such an extent, drawn away to London. 

In answer to those who urge that my argument 
goes to perpetuate distinctions between the diflerent 
countries, while we should rather encourage a process 
of assimilation, it might have been useful to consider, 
how far the compression of a large community into one 
unvarying mould, to the extinction of all peculiarities 
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6 PREFACE. 

of race, hereditary habits, or associations, with its 
whole life centered in a capital (as in France, for ex- 
ample), is a good to be coveted, rather than an evil to 
be shunned? On the other hand, it might have been 
instructive to enquire, whether the health and vigour of 
such a community may not be best secured by the 
existence of sectional differences, tending to preserve, or 
even increase, the number of centres (as in the British 
Empire, for instance), whence intellectual, moral, and 
political ideas and influences may radiate ? From such a 
general enquiry, the transition would have been natural 
to some notice of the influence which has been exercised 
by Scotland, generally, and by Edinburgh, in par- 
ticular, upon the British community, as distinguished 
from the influence of London; and of the sources from 
which this has been derived. 

So, in answer to those who find, in the maintenance 
of such distinctions, and in discussions like the present, 
the occasion of "prejudice and antipathies," it would 
have been an3rthing but difficult to establish that 
healthful rivalries among the nations constituting 
the British Union have, in many respects, produced 
the very best results; while the antipathies or dangers 
have arisen chiefly from the refrisal to recognise and 
respect distinctions which, springing from the very 
nature of things, have existed, do exist, and will con- 
tinue to exist, every suggestion and effort to the contrary 
notwithstanding. As for the notion that an ardent 
love of their native country, on the part of Scotsmen, 
should produce dislike, or want of appreciation of 
worth, as regards others, I utterly repudiate the impu- 
tation. Every man will, of course, judge of such a 
matter very much from hia own experience. For my- 
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PREFACE. 7 

sel^ I have had considerable intercourse, social and 
professional, with natives both of England and Ireland, 
and I have never yet found that my Scottish feelings 
interfered with the cordiality of that intercourse, or 
rendered me, in any degree, blind to the good qualities 
of those I had to deal witL It is with pleasure I can 
add, that my being a Scot never seemed to prevent a 
similar good feeling on the other side. There may, I 
affirm, be local patriotism, and friendly rivalry, without 
either prejudice or antipathy. 

In support of this, I might have had something to 
say about the effect of maintaining national distinctions 
in the regiments of the British army — enquiring whether 
that has led to good or evil? In the meantime, I am 
satisfied to take my creed, on this subject, from the 
lips of an Englishman, who says, with the force and 
fdicity of genius: — "Nothing, to my mind, preserves a 
brave people true and firm to its hereditary virtues so 
effectually as a devout, though liberal, spirit of nation- 
ality; and it is not because Scotland is united with 
England, that Scotsmen should forget the glories of 
their annals, the tombs of their ancestors, or relax 
one jot or tittle of love for their native land. I say 
not this to flatter you: I say it not for Scotland alone: 
I say it for the empire. For sure am I that, if ever 
the foot of an invader should land on these shores, there, 
wherever the national fire bums brightest — there, where 
the local affections most animate the heart — there will 
our defenders be the bravest."* Merely adding that 
I shall be prepared to acquiesce in a contrary view. 



♦ Sir Edward Balwer Lytton'a Addrewj, Music Hall, Edin- 
burgh. 
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whenever the objectors begin, to advise our southern 
neighbours to f&rget that they are Englishmen, 

In conclusion^ I should have liked very much to say 
something in reply to my French correspondent, M. 
About; to have analysed the supposed parallel — ^his- 
torical, social, and political — ^between the absorption of 
the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine into the map of 
France, and the union, by treaty, of the two independent 
kingdoms of Scotland and England; to have compared 
the positions of Savoy and Nice with that of Scotland; 
and to have shown how my correspondent's letter 
presents some of the most palpable considerations in 
support of my case. 

All this, however, may be in good time, should the 
public evince suficient interest in what is now submitted 
for its verdict. 

WILLIAM BURNS. 

31 Buckingham Tebbace, 
Glasgow, Uth March, 1861. 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? 



Under this text, I propose to discuss, fully and deliber- 
ately, the question, — How far the practice of substituting 
the name England for Great Britain, as that of the 
United Kingdom, is legitimate in itself, or injurious to 
Scotland? 

And, in doing so, I set out with the observation, — ^that 
as, in the case of an army engaged in actual warfare, there 
is a hey to the position — a weak or a strong point, as the 
case may be — ^which being lost or won, leads to victory or 
defeat, so it is in the case before us. No one can be so 
blind as not to bef aware that, notwithstanding of the 
Union, and consequent intercourse between the natives 
of the two countries, a constant struggle has been carried 
on, the object of which, on the one hand, seems to have 
been, to provincialise the smaller kingdom; and, on the 
other, to maintain undiminished that equality^ in respect of 
rights, privileges, immunities, and dignity^ which Scot- 
land was entitled to, by virtue of her history, and relation 
towards her sister country. This being so, it strikes me 
as self-evident, that the " key to the position," in the 
contest referred to, is the integrity of those leading 'articles 
of the Treaty of Union, which guarantee that the name of 
England shall not be imposed upon the United Kingdom. 
If Scotsmen can successfully maintain this position, it is 
victory; if not, it is defeat. 

In course of such a discussion, the position of Ireland, 
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10 what's in a name? 

not forgetting Wales, must necessarily be noticed inciden- 
tally; but, as a Scotsman, I may be pardoned for looking 
at the subject chiefly from the Scottish point of view. 

The question is one in which, for many years past, I 
have taken a very lively interest, from the ddiberate con- 
viction that the practice referred to is at once deeply in- 
jurious, and grossly insulting, towards my native country. 
Impelled by this conviction, I have ventured to call atten- 
tion to the subject, in a variety of ways; sometimes in the 
shape of a protest against the language of some prominent 
individual or journal; at other times, by way of private 
communications, addressed to members of the government 
or legislature, or authors whose words might be supposed 
to find their way among the community; and occasionally 
by way of remonstrance addressed specially to my own 
countrymen. These efforts, I have reason to believe, have 
not been without effect. Still, the inveterate custom of a 
century and a half, suggested, and fostered, by the national 
and individual egotism of a majority of the people of the 
Union, could not be expected to yield to anything short of 
the most resolute perseverance; and, as the efforts referred 
to have been of a somewhat casual aiM desultory kind, it 
sometimes occurred to me that I might do a service to the 
cause I had at heart, by devoting a few days of vacation 
to the task of throwing into a more tangible and accessible 
form what I had previously published, with such additions 
and amendments as circumstances and reflection might 
suggest. 

Such a task was very congenial to my feeUngs; but 
doubts and difficulties, and perhaps indolence, stood in the 
way; and, like many *^ enterprises of great pith and 
moment," it seemed very likely to "lose the name of 
action," when an incident determined my course. 

Being in London, I happened to witness the ceremony 
of Sir Colin Campbell^s taking his place as a British peer, 
under the titie of Lord Clyde. The ceremony was a 
snfficientiy stupid-looking affair, taken by itself; but it ap- 
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what's in a name? 11 

pealed to associations, and gave rise to reflections, extremely 
interesting, especially to a Scotsman. And, when the scene 
was closed by the veteran Warrior walking up the hall, 
and shaking hands with the veteran Chancellor, it was 
impossible not to feel a gbw of enthnsiafim mingled with 
national pride. Here were two men, CoUn and John 
Campbell, who had begun life, half a century ago, as 
Scottish lads, without rank, wealth, or patronage; and 
now, by sheer force of talent, perseverance, and devotion 
to duty, taking a position among the proudest aristocracy 
in the world I 

I had scarcely left this scene when, passing through 
Waterloo Place, my eye was caught by an announcement 
of the exhibition of a " Great National Picture — 
The Relief of Lucknow," described as the " Trium- 
phant Meeting of Sir H. Havdock, Sir J. Outram, and 
Sir Colin Campbell before the (now famous) Residency." 
The new peer, whose inauguration I had just witnessed, 
being one of the principal figures, I was naturally induced 
to step in, and examine the picture. 

The gentleman in attendance was eloquent upon the " 
merits of the painting, as a work of art, and the likeness 
of the different portraits; and, apparently guessing from 
my accent that I was from the North, he was careful to 
inform me that, by and by, the picture was to be sent to 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, where, " no doubt, it would be 
vastly popular, so many of the chief figures being Scots- 
men, and people there being «o clannish!" He then pro- 
ceeded to point out the different portraits from the key- 
Lord Clyde, Sir James Outram, Sir John Inglis, Sir 
Adrian Hope, Sir James Hope Grant, Sir David Baird, 
Lieut. -General Hope Johnstone, Colonel Hamilton, Major 
Patrick Stewart, Colonel Alison, and Major Ahaon — 
eleven in all. I suggested that Sir John Inglis was a 
native of Nova Scotia, but my informant still pointed out 
that a large majority of the whole were from north the 
Tweed. ^^ And then, (he said) look here: here are * the 
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Highlanders,' and there is a * wounded Highlander ' — ^all 
prominent objects 1 " 

In short, meaning no disparagement to others, so it was. 
I confess I now gazed upon the picture with a feeling of 
interest that no skill in painting could have produced; 
and, having been presented with a cppy of the *^ Voice of 
the Press," in the shape of extracts from the " metropoli- 
tan journals," I put this carefully into my pocket, to be 
read at leisure. But when, after dinner, I unfolded the 
sheet, my national complacency received a somewhat rude 
shock, at finding that, in the eyes of the London press at 
least, the picture was " national " merely in the sense of 
being ^^ English," and that the '^ triumph " was, as usual, 
an English triumph. Let me explain. 

The Times declared that ^^ the principal personages in 
the action were household words on English lips;" described 
Sir James Outram as ^'broad-browed, and solid as an 
English oak;" and, after noticing the individual figures, 
pointed out ''in the distance, the English column forcing 
its way, under a heavy fire, through tiie ruins of a gate- 
way I" 

The Art Journal described the occasion as " second to 
no incident in the military annals of the world"— one that 
"might worthily afford materials for English artists to 
produce-pictures of surpassing interest"— and hoped "that 
impressions from the engraving would find their way to 
places of honour throughout the length and breadth of 
England^ The person "carefully tending the wounded 
man" was, of course, an ''^English soldier!" 

The Daily News described "the meeting of the three 
Grenerak as transcendently glorious, and invested with such 
circumstances of heroism as must make every true English- 
man's heart beat with pride I" 

All this I could not help reading in the light of similar 
things, connected with this very Indian war. For example, 
the resume by the Times of the siege of Delhi, where, after 
a glowing eidogy upon the achievements of Lieut. -Colonel 
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Baird Smith, commander of the engineers, son of the 
vorthy Presbyterian minister of Lasswade, the journalist 
indulges in the self-complacent exclamation — ^^ Who, after 
this will venture to say that the English are not a military 
nation ?" Or the language of other London journals, when 
writing of the never-to-be-forgotten conduct of the High- 
land regiments — " We cannot express our admiration of 
that gallant band of indomitable Englishmen !^^ Or the 
cool effrontery of another paper — ^if my memory serves me, 
the AthencBum — when referring to Sir Colin Campbell's 
departure for India — " The people of England have been 
in search, for years past, of a great General, capable of 
leading them to victory, and have at last found him among 
themselves: need we say we refer to Sir Colin Campbell?"* 

Tossing the " Voice of the Press" into the fire, I in- 
dignantly asked myself, — How is it that my countrymen so 
quietly submit to this system, by which our English neigh- 
bours, not merely try to ignore our very name and existence 
as a people or nation, but seek to appropriate to them- 
selves, by a species of petty larceny, all the gallant deeds 
of Scotland's sons? Here is a prqfessedly national paint- 
ing, which it is proposed should be purchased for the 
National Grallery. Giving all honour to the heroic Have- 
lock, the gallant Peel, and others, the circumstances are 
surely such as to demand some tribute to the military genius 
of Scotland — some acknowledgment of the place occupied 
by her sons, at least on the field of battlef At all events, 
surely these circumstances ediould make Englishmen blush 
for the barefaced swindle by which the actions of the com- 
bined nations are thus constantly represented to the world 
as English — ^not British? 

Human nature, at any rate Scottish human nature, 

* I have not thought it necessary to cite volumes, Noa., or 
dates, in quotlDg from books, periodicals, or journals. But I 
may say, once for all, that I have quoted literally, in every case 
bat the one just noticed; and there, I am certain, I give the 
correct substance of the passage. 
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ooiQd not stand it, and so I went and subscribed for a 
Proof of *^The Belief of Lucknow," which I shall hang up 
in the most conspicuous place in my house, while I live, 
and bequeath to my family when I die, as a tangible pro- 
test, so far as I am concerned, against the fashion in which 
my country is thus treated. 

Under the same impulse, sobered but hardened, I now 
take up my pen, to frame a protest of another kind, and 
for other eyes. I may say at once, howerer, that what I 
am about to write is not intended for pubUcatum^ in the 
proper sense of the term. One who cares neither for 
notoriety nor profit gets tired of that; and so, I prefer 
submitting my remarks to a select number of those, whose 
character and position may be supposed to give them a 
power of influencing public opinion and custom, which I 
cannot claim to possess.* 

My apology for writing at all, upon such a topic, must 
be found in the incomprehensible ignorancej or want of 
appreciation^ regarding it, which may be found, even 
among the otherwise well informed. My excuse for limit- 
ing the audience addressed, lies in my wish to avoid even 
the appearance of any motive beyond the desire of aiding 
in a good cause. Writing neither for profit, nor fame, nor 
to amuse the public, I am freed from any oppressive care 
about criticism, upon either the matter or the manner of 
my com{X)sition, and am able to say to those into whose 
hands these pages may find their way, *^ Read, or not, as 
you may feel disposed. I ask you for no payment. I 
have no interest, pecuniary or otherwise, to serve. Should 
you think my remarks worthy of perusal, my purpose is 
answered; should you lay them aside, the account between 
us is square.^' Should it be said that I have treated the 
subject with unnecessary elaboration, I may answer that, 
as I am more concerned about furnishing others with 
weapons, than using them myself, my purpose demands 

* This resolution since passed from— see Preface. 
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WHAT^S IK A NAME? 15 

that the armoury be well provided. Those who can, or 
will, do no more than peep into it, may yet find the very 
weapon they stand in need of. If I should speak some- 
what directly and plainly; or, if I should frequently refer 
to my own experience; the one thing need not be imputed 
to carelessness about giving offence, nor the other to 
egotism. I have learned to know that Britons, whatever 
quarter of the Union they belong to, like frankness and 
earnestness, for their own sakes, and that even opponents 
wiU ^ve attention to these, when they would turn away 
from a wavering and uncertain utterance, however elegantly 
expressed. In like manner, I have found that a man never 
appeals to his fellows so effectually as when he draws from 
his own experience, or reproduces what has deeply im- 
pressed his own mind. So much for the position and 
motives of the writer. 

Divested of details, the case I have to deal with may be 
stated thus: — ^Two hundred and fifty years ago, Scotland 
and England, after centuries of rivalry, were brought 
under the same crown, by the circumstance of Scotland 
giving a race of sovereigns to her former foe. A century 
later, the two countries were still more intimately joined 
together by a Legislative and Executive Union. The 
fundamental condition of that Union was, that England 
should consent to sink her separate individual name, as a 
state, and that the United Kingdoms should resume their 
ancient appellation of Britain. In defraud, however, of 
this deUberate and solemn contract, no sooner was it 
"signed, sealed, and delivered," than Englishmen began 
to ignore the position of the Northern Kingdom, and to 
speak and write, not only among themselves but when 
addressing third parties, as if she had been conquered, 
annexed, or somehow swallowed up by her larger neigh- 
bour, so as to lose her very existence, national, political, 
and social. DeUberately, system^ically, and pertinaci- 
ously, they have insisted upon representing England as 
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the Empire, and the Empire as England. Poets, prose 
writers, statesmen, legislators, journalists, have combined 
to put forward this counterfeit as genuine, until it has 
come to pass current, in many circles, almost without 
challenge ; and, when some one does occasionally nail the 
base coin to the counter, we are doomed to listen to ex- 
clamations of surprise, incredulity, anger, and derision, just 
as if some acknowledged rule of law, or settled custom of 
polite society, had been unexpectedly violated. Even 
among my own countrymen, many on such occasions yield 
so far to the current as to join in putting the question 

WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

That question I shall endeavour to answer, in the sequel. 
In the first instance, however, let us look a httle more 
minutely at the symptoms of the disease, so to speak, 
which gives rise to it. Much time will not be required 
for this purpose: Unfortunately the thing is so evident 
that he who runs may read. 

Looking, then, at any history of the period since thfe 
Union, at articles in periodicals, leaders in journals, re- 
ports of speeches in parliament, it will be seen that, with 
a large class of writers and speakers, the reigning monarch 
is King, or Queen, not of Great Britain, but of ^^ Eng- 
land;" that the eldest son is heir-apparent to the "Eng- 
lish throne;" that the government is carried on by the 
" ministry of England;" that the laws are framed and the 
supplies granted, not by the parliament of Great Britain, 
but by the " English parliament," that the affairs of the 
empire abroad are conducted by " English ambassadors " 
and "English consuls;" that the country is defended by 
the " Navy of England," first, and, failing this, by the 
"English army and volunteers." In like manner, the 
changes are rung upon the "safety of England," the 
"honour of England,", "English" valour, perseverance^ 
enterprise, virtue, and — glory! 
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Perhaps the matter might be left with this general 
resumi. But, as there is nothing like special instances for 
conveying a distinct impression of any proposition, I shall 
venture to introduce a few of these. And, as the practice 
involves, not merely self -exaggeration on the part of our 
English friends, but actual robbery^ direct and indirect, of 
their neighbour, I shall present these examples in both 
aspects. 

1. Some thirty years ago, the people of this country re- 
solved, calmly and deliberately, to wash their hands, 
finally and for ever, of the dark stain of negro slavery, 
and for this purpose agreed to tax themselves to the ex- 
tent of Twenty Millions Sterling. They resolved, in 
short, to perform " the greatest moral act which history 
records of any people."* The design was accomplished; 
but, by statesmen, legislators, and historians, England has, 
in this matter, been carefully substituted for Britain, and 
hence the moral triumph has been entirely appropriated by 
our neighbours! It is part of the same thing, that the 
glorious judicial maxim, that the moment a slave touches 
British soil he becomes free, first given effect to by our 
Scottish courts, should be invariably referred to as a 
triumph of English judicature I 

2. After an arduous struggle of years, the principles of 
free trade were adopted by the British parliament, and 
promise to revolutionise the relationship of nations. Those 
principles rest, for their first and fullest exposition, upon 
the works of a Scottish professor ; five out of the six men 
by whom the Anti-Corn Law League was planned, were 
Scots ;t but, again, England has been substituted for 
Britain, and the principles of free trade are represented as 
purely English I 

8. The united enterprise of Scots, English, and Irish, is 
peopling the vast regions of a new world; and the Ameri- 

* Dr CHANNDra. f Manohsbteb Beview. 

B 
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18 what's in a name? 

can States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and *^ New 
Caledonia'' — ^now changed to British Columbia — promise 
one day to surpass Asia and Europe. But all these are 
sedulously represented as "English" colonies and settle- 
ments, and the honour is once more appropriated by those 
IV ho haye only played a part in the great drama! 

4. The British army, consisting mainly of Scots and 
Irish, and led by Scottish and Irish Generals,* drove the 
French out of Egypt and the Peninsula. But orators and 
historians, ignoring the whole facts of the case, will have 
it that these were exploits of the "Armies of England." 
Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, an Irishman, dies, ^ 
and forthwith the Poet-laureate sings his requiem aa 
" England's greatest son. . . . England's hero— the 
very type and model of an Englishman;" and her Majesty's 
ministers refer to him, in a speech from the throne, as 
"that illustrious man whose great achieyements have so 
exalted the name of England!^* 

5. An Empire, the extent and wealth of which bewilder 
imagination, has grown up in the East, under a singular 
combination of British valour and wisdom. Among the 
builders of this mighty fabric there are doubtless to be 
found names of Englishmen commanding universal admi- 
ration — such as a Clive and a Hastings. But Scotland 
can also claim to be not unworthily represented, as witness 
the achievements, in politics and arms, of such men as 
Monro, Malcolm, Bumess, Dalhousiej and Ireland need 
not be ashamed of her share, when she recalls the names 
of Wellesley and Napier. But here, again, the same kind 
of fraud is perpetrated. Somehow or other, "British 
India" has survived the insidious process; but we are 
nevertheless familiar with the assumption that all who go 
to shed their blood, or bear rule, in India, are " English- 
men," and that our Indian Empire is the result of "Eng- 
lish energy and enterprise." 

* I shall prove this by and by. 
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6. WithiD the last three years, this great empire 
tottered to its foundation, but has been upheld and saved 
by a display of courage, energy, and sagacity, almost 
without parallel. In the terrible scenes of the Lidian re- 
volt, many Englishmen have earned undying fame ; but they 
stood not by themselves. To an extent that modesty 
almost forbids one to dwell upon, the Scottish regiments 
distinguished themselves. So much so, indeed, that ^^ the 
Highlanders" form the foreground of every picture of those 
scenes, whether in the verses of the poet, or on the canvas 
of the painter; while, among the general officers, the names 
of Campbell, Outram, Rose, Neil, Grrant, Hope, Baird 
Smith, and others, have become familiar as household 
words. The sounds of barbarian havoc, the wail of 
anguish and despair, the deep mutterings of coming ven- 
geance, the loud din of battle, were alternately borne to 
British ears across the ocean ; but high over all 

" O'er the thunder 
Of the cannon's endless roar, 
Bang the pibroch's shrill wild music;** 

giving assurance to every heart of victory — ^if man could 
win it. " The Macgregors' Gathering,", and '*The Camp- 
bells are CominV' must ever, in the popular mind at least, 
form part of the wonderful tale of " The Relief of Luck- 
now." And yet, as we have seen, according to English 
orators and journalists, all that was achieved was purely 
English I With this every reader of the newspapers must 
be familiar ; and, indeed, I set out with a notable example. 

7. The relation of the royal family, towards the different 
members of the Union, must always be a matter of con- 
siderable interest. Let us see how it is treated by our 
neighbours. On the subject of His Royal Highness, the 
present Duke of Rothesay and Baron of Renfrew, (known* 
in England as the Prince of Wales,) coming of age, we 
were favoured with a leader in the Times^ from which I 
quote a few sentences :^ — "We do not speak (it says) of aug? 
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mented wealth, or the position which England still claims. 
We allude to the fact that monarchy, which seemed likely 
to become the most unpopular of English institutions, has 
regained more than all the groimd it had lost. In the 
Sovereign, under whom we have so long lived, have we 
been fortunate enough to combine the private virtues, 
which the English above all nations appreciate, and adher- 
ence to constitutional maxims, which is the highest merit 
of an English sovereign. The most popular monarchs in 
Europe are, the Queen of England, the King of Belgium, 
and the King of Piedmont. It is the true happiness of a 
King of England, that we require from him no bnlliant 
military- achievements,*^ — and so forth. Throughout this 
exultant address, on the majority of the heir-apparent to 
the crown of these realms, Scotland and Ireland are alike 
summarily ignored I 

The theme is suggestive, and samples of the same thing 
could be multiplied indefinitely; but I must confine my- 
self , here, to a select few. To continue, 

8. After nearly half a century of European peace, the 
inhabitants of Britain have been lately roused to arm 
themselves in self-defence. A great spontaneous move- 
ment pervades the island. The press teems with the 
subject; and the Rifle Volunteers are now spoken of 
as an institution of the coimtry. Scotland has always 
played her part worthily in contests maintained by the 
Union, and she is preparing to do so in this instance 
also. But, let any one mark tiie tone of the English press, 
and see how our southern neighbours, by substituting 
Englaod for Grreat Britain, seek to absorb the whole in- 
terest, and a^ropriate the entire glory. In the produc- 
tions of such writers we see nothing but the " Defence of 
England" — "England's safety" — "England's honour" — 
*^ English spirit," patriotism, and the like. A periodical 
was lately established, devoted to the interests of this* 
special movement; and thus opens the first number of the 
YoLUNTEBB Seryige Gazette: — "We have seen how 
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cnnningly Russia and France are multiplying, in almost 
every sea, the points which in any great war the English 
navy would be called upon to defend. . . . The policy 
of some at least of the great powers requires that we 
should be able to defend, against all assailants, our glorious 
island home. . . . Among ourselves there is nothing 
to fear, and if we are only united, there will be nothing, 
in any other quarter, of which we need be afraid. Eng^ 
land wiU be omnipotent in self-defence, if she only gives 
expression to her feelings. She lacks nothing in virtue^ in 
valour^ or in resource. She has only to determine and she 
will be strong. She has only to put on her armour, and 
exercise her power, and she will be invincible. . . . 
Does Napoleon thirst to avenge the disgrace of Waterloo? 
The blow that would wipe out the disgrace of France, 
would wipe out the honour of England, Do the absolute 
powers dread and hate the world-wide moral influence of 
Englandf That moral influence is our most precious 
privilege." Mr D'Israeli is approvingly quoted as saying, 
" I can assure the government and that ruler (Napoleon), 
that they mistake the character and genius of the English 
people, and the English constitution, if they count upon 
our dissensions, or the noble rivalries of our public life." 
And then we have this grand climax: — " Our volunteers 
have, in fact, but one political motive, the defence of the 
country. Politically speaking, the service is established on 
English plucky by English pride^ for English independence!*'* 
9. T^e a specimen of the same kind from a London 
journal, to which everything "Scotch" (as it chooses to 
write the word) seems to give a fit of bile. The Satur^ 
day Review^ some time ago, devoted an article to the 
volunteer movement, under the title Anglia Rediviva, 
in which the movement is dealt with as " a great revival 
of the national life of England," According to the Review^ 
'* the giant has suddenly risen, refreshed from the sleep, 
which his enemies imagined to be a deadly lethargy, and 
which they thought had delivered him defenceless into 
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tiieir hasA. Ic ■ Eagkad am Ae wis viien dh 
tkreataKd br Boossparrs^ or br die Armada . 
Sodi ■ the arpeaxance wtdek Em^Und ptCKaBtoL a 
SKxe SDg^ettioa of astadk. Eanfamd. aecve in tbe < 
defence of a free natioii. aad growing in vohh imder tiK 
aqzsi of tiuu d^*^iu!e. wiH Kaad strong. a^-ttSaxsL. mad. 
marrfwm hie m ererT 

I do not -panae to iivTaire how strong and teM-nSaa^ 
FjijdaTwl wookl be witfaoat Scctknd: bat grre tbeae qw- 
tacioos aa icmazkable frmpconie of die evil widcb. I batie 
d^aged to diacoBL 

10. So, a great •* Xatioxal Kdte ConpnTiKHr" was 
latdj held. Aa a matter of conT^auenoe:^ it took pfaee a* 
Wimbledon, in England , Bat it is way wdl known not 
to bsfe been coii£ned to Engiabmen. Tbeie were anc- 
eearfol eoD^KCiton from tbis side of the Tweed. Tbete ia 
no mfafake, for example:, aboat such names aa Bobb» Black- 
bom, Miniaj, Xngram, Do^ Forbes, WjIIie, Covaii. 
Bat, maxk the style of En^idi writen and speaken, when 
dealing* with tiie subject. The Toner teOs its leados all 
tke wcrld ocer^ ^the IBoyal Bifle match aoBtained its in- 
iereat to the doae, and Emgfamd has solemnly adopted tiie 
national weapon. ... If we may judge Iran what 
we aaw at WimbledoiL, every Swim TiHey wiQ soon be pro- 
tected by Emglitk lifles, and this is something in the in- 
terest of peaee and order in Enrope. . . . We intend 
to make the position of Mr Boss, the Champiom Riflemam 
of England^ the enry of erezy yoongster, when bis father 
teadies him fint to shoot." 

The DaUy News gires a report of the dislri b uUo n of the 
prizes, oommcncing — ^^ Oar first great matUnuil gathering 
of sharp-shooters was brooght to a concfaiaon yesterday." 
nrst oomes the address of Eail de Grey and Bipon, in 
winch he teHs his hearers that ^^only eighteen months ago, 
we shoald hare had no right to say that the rifle was the 
national weapon of the English matiom^ or that lifle- 
sbooiing was a popolar amusement amongst us ;" after some 
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farther remarks, he carefully alludes to the presence of the 
Swiss competitors thus: — *^Not only has this occasion a 
deep national importance, as pointing out that, for the 
future, this English nation will be a nation trained to the 
tise of the rifle — and every man in England will, I trust, 
ere long be able to wield that powerful weapon — but there 
have been at Wimbledon, contending successfully for the 
prizes about to be distributed, a large number of gentle- 
men from Switzerland:" and the speaker concludes, "upon 
these events every man in England may look back with 
satisfaction. '* 

Then follows the distribution of prizes, by Lord Elcho, a 
Scottish nobleman, commander of the brigade of London 
volunteers, composed of his countrymen, nearly a thousand 
strong; when it appears that the competitor who had 
beaten all, comers, at this new national game, the " Rifle 
Champion" of the Times^ was a Scottish youth, by name 
Edward Rossi* 

* I cannot resist the temptation, snggested by passing events, 
of pausing for a moment to remark, that Englishmen should 
remember; and, whatever they may do, my own countrymen 
should not forget, the position which Scotland is, without exag- 
geration, entiUed to assume, with regard to the military and 
naval afbirs of the empire. 

There was, indeed, a period, subsequent to the Union, during 
which such memories as Glencoe, and the betrayal by govern- 
ment of the original Highland regiments, or Black Watch, com- 
bined with Jacobite feeling to deprive the country of the hearty 
military services of a considerable section of my countrymen. 
But all this changed a century ago. The great Chatham 
discovered the value of the Scottish element in military affairs, 
and called it into action. Every reader of history should be 
able to recall that statesman's famous appeal: — "I sought for 
merit wherever it was to be found. It is my boast that I was 
the first minister who looked for it, and find it, in the north. 
I called it forth, and drew into your service a hardy and intrepid 
race of men, who, when left by your jealousy, became a prey 
to your enemies, and who, in the war before last, had gone well- 
nigh to have overturned the state. These men, in the last war, 
were brought to combat by your side; they served with fidelity, 
as they fought with honour, and conquered in every quarter of 
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And so it is in eveiy department of public life, political, 
scientific, and artistic. Not only is England all in all; 
but, when a man, bom on this side of the Tweed, becomes 
conspicuous, if in political life, he is at once converted into 
an *^ eminent English statesman ;*' if in the scientific 
world, he is an "honour to English science;" if in the 
world of letters, he is an "English" historian, poet, 
essayist, or novelist; if in art, he "upholds the reputa* 
tion of the English school of painting' ! 

the world." And so it has continued ever since. On the 
"Heights of Abram;" amid the sands of Egypt; on the fields of 
Portugal and Spain; at Quatre Bras and Waterloo; at the 
Alma; upon the bleak rocks of the Crimea, or the burning 
plains of India; wherever Britain's safety or honour required to 
be defended, or asserted, by gallant hearts and stout arms, there 
the martial character of the Scottish people, and of the High- 
landers in particular, and the military genius of Scottish ofiicers, 
have been displayed, so as to compel acknowledgment. 

Mr James Grant, in his Legends of the Forty-second High- 
landers^ mentions upon the authority of a contemporary publi- 
cation, that, so far back as 1763, out of 756 officers commanding 
in the British army, 210 were Scots; and out of 1930 in the 
navy, 636 were Scots. To estimate these figures properly, we 
must bear in mind that, in population, Scotland stands relatively 
to the rest of the Union as one in nine. It is matter of notor- 
iety, the extent to which, during the revolutionary wars, the 
British army, both officers and men, was drawn from the 
Highlands of Scotland alone; and it is only necessary to glance 
at any account of the Russian war, to see how far the same 
thing prevailed. Out of some dozen prominent general officers, 
Cathcart, Simpson, Campbell (Sir John), Brown, Goldie, and 
Campbell (Sir Colin), six at least, were Soots. And so with 
the navy; out of five admirals, called to supreme command, 
Napier, the two Dundasses, and Stewart, four in all, were Scots, 
and the rest of the empire was represented by Admiral Lyons! 
The part taken by the Scottish regiments in that war is matter 
of history. More recently we have had the Indian revolt : and 
here again it is impossible to deny that Scotsmen have occupied 
a most conspicuous place. I have already had occasion to speak 
of some of the generals and officers, but let any one simply glance 
at the despatches which record the stirring events, and, if he 
has any knowledge of Scotland, he cannot help being at once 
struck with the constant recurrence of purely ScottiiSi names, 
such as Campbell, Outram, Neil, Hope, Johnstone, Grant, Hay, 
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All this 18 accomplished by the comprehensiye process of 
BubstitutiDg the name England for Britain, as that of the 
United Kingdom, in breach of the treaty of union. Eng- 
land thus not only appears as sole representative of the 
joint concern, but does so in harrowed plumes helonffing to 
her partner. And yet Englishmen lay claim, in an 
especial manner, to the qualities of honesty, and ^^ love of 
fair play"! 

I shall notice this borrowing progress more particularly 

Hamilton, Gordon, Baird, Lennox, Stewart, Crawford, Lumsden, 
Halket, Dalzell, Seaton, Alison, Middleton, Bannatyne, and 
many others. This state of matters is illustrated by a speech 
delivered, not very long ago, by Mr Sidney Herbert, secretary 
of state for war. Speaking offidally, that gentleman declared 
that, in the composition of the British army, oat of every 1000 
men, 158 are supplied by Scotland, 366 by Ireland, and 462 by 
England. That is to say, Ireland and Scotland together, with 
a population of 10,000,000, supply 624 out of the 1000, while 
England, with a population of 18,000,000, supplies only 462. 
Or, in other words, as Scotland, with her 8,000,000, supplies 
158 soldiers, England should, in proportion, supply 948; but as 
England only supplies 462, Scotland would perform her duty by 
furnishing 771 Upon tiiis state of matters, I have formerly 
made the remark that, as England with 496 representatives in 
parliament, provides only 462 out of every 1000 defenders of 
the country, this gives less than one soldier for each legislator; 
while Scotland, with her 53 representatives, provides 158 defen- 
ders, being three defenders to each representcUive. Well might 
Mr Sidney Herbert say this was "an enormous disproportion,** 
He added that " BiroLAiTD ought to be ashamed of herself;" 
but these are his words, not mine. What I say is, merely, that 
these are things to be ''remembered "* by Englishmen, and '*not 
forgotten" by my own countrymen, when discussing such a 
question as the present. And now, look at the Volunteer move- 
ment! It is stated upon authority that there are enrolled 
throughout England and Scotland; 130,000 Volunteers. Accor- 
ding to populations, England should supply 112,000 of this 
number, and Scotland 18,000. Sometime ago, the Queen held 
a review of volunteers in Loudon, when the number who ap- 
peared was under 20,000. Even this was a noble exhibition, 
as all who saw it were ready to declare. But, while I write, 
Her Majesty has just closed a similar review in Edinburgh, 
where the number under arms is said to have been 21,000 men! 
Now, without doubt^ all this has some meaning, and it means 
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by-and-by; but, in the meantime, shall content myself 
with one other general illustration. 

Lord Palmerston, now prime minister, and then secre- 
tary of state, of the United Kingdom, came to Scotland 
seven years ago on a sort of semi -political progress. Among 
other places, he visited Perth and Glasgow, and took oc- 
casion to deliver public addresses, in course of which he 
talked, in the usual fashion, of "the example of England," 
as influencing other countries; of the "power of England,'' 
as dreaded by our enemies; of the "satisfaction of the 
^ple of England,'' and amongst the rest the "inhabitants 
of Glasgow," at the result of their exertions in the cause 

among other things, that the people of Scotland possess, as the 
effect of past events, a peculiar national character, which colours 
all their actions. When Englishmen allow themselves to think 
and speak without prejudice, they see and acknowledge this 
position. I lately stood and witnessed the lengthened column 
of volunteers defile through the Apsley gate into Hyde Park. My 
heart naturally throbbed quicker, as ihe kilts and bonnqts of Lord 
Elcho's brigade passed by. But I supposed it must be some 
"fond delusion," when my ear told me tiiey were received with 
even a heartier cheer than usual by the assembled multitude. 
Immediately afterwards, however, my impression was confirmed 
by reading in the Morning Post: — ''Lord Elcho's 4th brigade^ 
beaded by his Highlanders in grey kilts, came up to the tune of 
'Bonnie Laddie,' and with voUeys of cheers and applause, testi- 
fying the strong prevalence of regard for the Scottish regiments 
tibat prevails in English society of every grade." 

Here, then, we have not merely the recognition of the militaty 
position of my countrymen, but also a spontaneous tribute to 
that very principle of associaUon which I maintain to be so 
powerful in matters national. The very garb which, when first 
seen on the streets of London, as worn by the betrayed and in- 
jured Black Watch, excited the "scornful jeers of the mob," 
now elicits a spontaneous enthusiasm! The mere representatives 
of those who, in many bloody fields, have so remarkably upheld 
the glory of our common country, are received with "voUeys of 
cheers and applause." And yet, in the face of all this, we are 
taught by some to believe that such associations are naught, and 
that the Scots are no longer to be spoken of! * 

* The above was written before I bad an opportanity of knowing how the 
London Jonrnals were to deal with the Scottish Review. Bat I leave it aa 
it BtandB. 
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of negro emancipation, and bo forth. In short, judginf^ 
from his lordship's ^^form of speech," he considered and 
treated the good folks of the Fair City and Saint Mango's, 
as a sort of provincial or bastard English, 

Against such an assumption, I ventured a protest, which 
appeared in the Times under the signature of ^^ A !N^orth 
Briton." This wafi the cause of considerable discussion. 
The Times and other journals fancied they were very 
witty at my expense, and that the North Briton was 
effectually silenced by their ridicule — ^for argument there 
was none. As to this, I leave those who happened to read 
the controversy to judge between us. The line chosen by 
the Times was that species of reasoning without logic, and 
wit without meaning, which unfortunately is sometimes 
to be found even in the columns of the Leading JoumaL 
"Is there any man so unreasonable (it was triumphantly 
asked) as not to see that Lord Palmerston only used the 
collective phrase with which his lips were familiar f^^ . . . 
"We defy any man to find belief who would assert that 
Scotland has not had her full share ofhenefitfrom the union! ^ 
. . . "We are ready to consider ourselves as inhabitants of 
that portion of the Kingdom of Scotland called England^ 
whenever Victoria shall be Queen of Scotland and its depen* 
denciesy In the meantime, the Times was "willing to 
meet North Briton half-way," if it could ouly be shown 
how. The Manchester Guardian argued that, because 
Englishmen converted the word "pronounced by people 
north of the Tweed mistress into missis," and perfunctorily 
curtailed the word "omnibus down to 'buss," they must 
necessarily be" allowed to take their own way with the 
name of the Empire, in spite of * ' Scotch notions " ! And the 
same journal gave the unfortunate advocate for legitimacy 
the coup de grace^ by quoting a hypothetical version of 
Lord John Russell's famous allusion to Lord Palmerston, 
rendered suitable to the views of the North Briton, thus: 
"My noble friend is not the minister of France, he is not 
the minister of Austria, he is not the minister of Russia, 
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but he is the miniBter of England, Scotland, Wales, Ire- 
land, and the Channel Islands'*'*! 

But, let ns turn to Lord Palmerston himself. How did 
his Lordship meet my challenge? After a lapse of eight 
days, and when the ^^ voice of the press'' had been suffi- 
ciently indicated, I was honoured with the following com- 
munication: — 

"Whitehall, 21th Oct., 1863. 

'* William Burns, Esq. 

*'SiR, — ^I am directed by Viscount Palmerston to ac- 
knowledge receipt of your letter of the 19th instant, in- 
closing copy of a letter addressed to his lordship which you 
had published; and I am to convey to you, with reference 
to that letter, Lord Palmerston's assurance that, in using 
the words "English," "Englishman," "England"— his 
lordship meant no disparagement to Scotland, Ireland^ or 
Wales; but only used that form of speech which is usually 
and conveniently adopted in speaking of the United King" 
dom and its inhabitants. — I am &c., 

" Henry Fitzroy." 



The italics are mine, as marking the essence of the com- 
munication. Before using it publicly, I thought it re- 
spectful to request Lord Palmerston's permission, and here 
is the reply: — 

"Whitkhall, 11th Nov., 1863. 
"WnxiAM Burns, Esq. 

"Sir, — ^I am directed by Lord Palmerston to acknow- 
ledge receipt of your letter of the 4th instant, and to 
inform you that you are quite at liberty to use publicly the 
letter which was addressed to you, by his lordship's desire, 
on the 27th ultimo. — ^I am, &c., 

"W. Waddinqton." 
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It will thus be seen that Yiscount Pahnerston, at least, 
diadaJTifl to sneak behind the excuse proposed for him by 
the Times^ of mere inadvertency. He frankly and publicly 
declares, that the ^^form of speech'' complained of was 
adopted and used by him deliberately and advisedly. Scot- 
land, in his eyes, stands relatively to England, in pre- 
cisely the same position as Wales; and he coolly assures 
my countrymen that henceforth they are to be recognised 
simply as that portion of the people of England dwelling 
north of the Tweed! 

Having thus exhibited the diagnosis, so to speak, of the 
disease, it may be convenient, at this point, to notice a 
certain general apology, under which our southern neigh- 
bours will have it, that the thing is no disease at all, but a 
perfectly natural and healthy condition of the political 
body. There are other special pleas, " in justification and 
extenuation," which will require to be dealt with separ- 
ately. But, by way of excluding all complaint whatever, 
the advocates for the practice complained of have the cool- 
ness to say — "You are altogether in a mistake: we have 
not the smallest desire to exalt ourselves at your expense, 
to appropriate honours belonging to you, or deprive you of 
your full share of whatever merit, or honour, may be due 
on account of the acts of individuals, or of the nation col- 
lectively. When we speak of England, we include Scot- 
land and Ireland, and when we speak of Englishmen, we 
intend to embrace in the expression Scotsmen and Irish- 
men likewise." 

This is literally what has been said, again and again, in 
answer to remonstrances by myself and others. It appears 
to be quite satisfactory to lie southern mind, rendered 
acute and logical by the superior classical education, of 
-which we sometimes hear so much, and, at the same time, 
liberalized by that "inspiring philosophy, derived, not 
from Oxford, but from London," of which I shall furnish 
a specimen Portly. Kot only so, but it occasionally im- 
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poseB upon Scotamen who, labouring under what I shall 
denominate Anglo-mania, will join m saying, '^ After all, 
what does it signify by what name the empire is called, so 
loEg as it is great and prosperous? Is there anything 
really prejudicial, in our being called and known as Eng- 
lish, so long as we are in good credit at our bankers? Is 
the matter worth disputing about? ^' In short, the ques- 
tion is raised which I have taken for my text. 

In dealing with that question argumentatively, the first, 
thing which naturally occurs to one is, to meet it, more 
ScoHce, by putting counter questions, such as — ^^If there 
be really nothing in a name — ^if it matters not how the 
United Kingdom, of which Scotland forms a portion by ^ 
contract, is designated, why not call it Great Britain, in 
conformity with, rather than England, in violation of the 
contract? Or, why violate the law, and commit a breach, 
of good manners, at the same time, for a thing so very im- 
material? Nay, for the matter of that, why not adopt the- 
name of Scotland at once? " The simple propounding of 
such questions should settle the controversy; because, in 
discussing such a matter, I am entitled to appeal to the 
^^law and to the testimony,'' and to say, — I deny the right 
of any party to a contract, to violate its terms, upon the 
plea of these being unimportant in his own eyes. But, let 
us deal with the case in a more general way. 

Some people may, at first sight, feel disposed to think of 
the question raised by me as one very much dependent 
upon mere verbal criticism, rather than substantial reason- 
ing. I trust to satisfy those who read with patience, that, 
while involving something of verbal criticism, it appeals to 
fundamental principles of our nature, which cannot be 
violated without injurious consequences. 

Language is the sign or embodiment of ideas; but, by 
a natural process, with which every careful observer is 
familiar, it very often, not only modifies, but even produces, 
ideas. The power of association, also, is such that, in. 
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process of time, certain feelings and impressions become 
indisBolubly bound up with particular events, names, or 
forms of expression. So much is this the case, that it has 
long become a maxim with philosophers that the world is- 
governed hy names; while the poets have combined to make 
us familiar with ^Hhe magic of a name/* 

To take a playful illustration, first of all; when people 
answer the question "What's in a name?" by saying "A 
rose by any other name would smell as sweet," they fall 
into a very gross blunder. Let us suppose that, somehow,' 
the object referred to, and the name, were permanently 
diyorced from each other, and an entirely new appellation 
bestowed. In such a case, to the eye of the botanist, the 
stem and the thorns, the buds and the flowers, would no 
doubt remain ; and the olfactory nerves of the unimagina- 
tive might still receive the same sensuous impression. 
But where would be all those associations, and consequent 
emotions, which poetry, romance, and even history, had 
bound up with the name of "the rose?" 

Take an illustration of a graver kind. Speaking of the 
inductive causes of the position of the papacy in Europe, 
prior to the Reformation, a celebrated writer says: — "All 
the states in that part of the world, and more particularly 
the confederacy of states forming the empire of Germany, 
had been long harassed and torn to pieces by the struggle, 
maintained between the Emperors, successors of the Caesars, 
and the Popes, successors of St Peter; a contest, the prize 
of which was the sovereignty over the ancient territory 
of the Boman Empire. The magical name of Rome im- 
posed upon mankind ages after its real glory had van- 
ished. It imposes upon them at the present moment, Rome 
bad long been the capital of the world; it followed that 
she must be so for ever. It entered into nobody's thoughts, 
at first, to deny this conclusion. The genealogy of the 
pretended claim, which the successors of Charlemagne ad-t 
vanced upon Rome and the Empire, is sufficiently known. 
They were caUed Coesars. The ancient Emperors of Rome. 
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had been caU£d Ccesars^ and Rome was mistress of the 
greatei^ part of Europe; therefore the Princfe called Coesar 
ought incontestibly to reign as Emperor oyer Borne, and 
80 oyer Europe. This argument was long regarded as 
irrefragable."* 

The Papacy supplies me with another illustration. At 
the time of the Protestant Reformation, by some unac- 
countable oversight, the adherents to Popery were allowed, 
without any tangible protest, to retain the name of 
" Catholics." Indeed, it may be said that, imtil recently, 
even their opponents chose to designate them so. And 
what has been the consequence of this mere verbal in- 
accuracy f Why, that the name has become, in the eyes 
of Papists, a very tower of strength. How often in my 
own personal experience, when conversing with such per- 
sons, have I met with the, supposed to be, unanswerable 
appeal — "You believe in the apostles' creed: that creed 
requires you unconditionally to declare — 'I believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church:' ours is, admittedly, the 'Catholic 
Church; ' and if you are consistent, you should come within 
its fold." Nor let it be supposed such a thing can occur 
only among the vulgar and uneducated. As conclusive 
evidence that it is not so, I may give a short quotation 
from the celebrated public disputation, between my coun- 
tryman Dr Cumming, and Daniel French, Esq., bar- 
rister-at-law, which occurred in London in the year 
1839, and was attended by the ^lite of the Papal party. 
There Mr French spoke thus: — "But the grand ques- 
tioD, after all, for you to ponder upon, my Protestant 
friends, is, 'Are we members of the Catholic Church 
mentioned so emphatically in the apostles' creed?" The 
grand question I say for you to 'consider is, Whether, 
when you go home this evening, when prostrate on your 
knees before God, you can say, '/ believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church f I shaU say it this evening with a quiet 

' * Yillera* Essay on the Spirit and Influence of the Reforma- 
tion. 1805. 
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conscience: may yours give you no remorse. This is a 
plain argoment, which I have put over and oyer again, in 
order that it may sink more deeply into your hearts, before 
we part this evening." The speaker then refers back to 
the age of Saint Augustine, and the effect of the same 
argument, as then used, and adds, ^^This test of Saint 
Augustine holds good at the present day, and will hold 
good to the consummation of the world. ^The Catholic 
Church (says Augustine) will ever be distinguished from 
all heiitics — And why? Because we are called Catholics 
by ourselves and by our enemies!* Oh I my friends, I have 
Imown the holiest men and women, who had abominated 
our church, converted merely by deep reflection on that 
single article." 

Here, the mere use of a name has evidently produced a 
very formidable idea. Whether it was this very appeal 
that led to the change, I am not able to say; but I have 
noted the fact, that Frotestants have of late begun dili- 
gently to remedy the evil — ^when there is reason to fear it 
is too late. 

Now, this is a parallel, in some respects, to the case under 
discussion. The use of the name ^^ England," as applied 
to the empire, is rapidly producing the idea that ScoUand 
and Ireland are some subordinate adjuncts, unworthy of 
notice, while England is all in all: And Englishmen, of no 
less note than Lord Pabnerston, are to be found coolly 
maintaining that the practice is justifiable and ^^con- 
venient.*' The parallel fails, however, in this, that we are 
able to appeal to a formal '^indenture entered into and 
executed by and between*' these gentlemen's ancestors and 
ours, by which it is solemnly declared that such a position 
is totally unfounded and absurd. 

The history of England furnishes a remarkable instance 
of this power of a name, in creating and perpetuating an 
idea or beUef . 

The eleventh century found South Britain occupied by 
a mixed population, consisting of Britons, Angles, Saxons, 
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that, even in the practical sphere of the legislature, it is 
felt and acknowledged that there may be much in the use 
of a name. Can any one be so blind as not to perceive 
the motive that led to the change ? Will it for a moment 
be supposed that, if the previously -recognised appellation 
had been " New England," any such change would ever 
have been thought of? The whole transaction was singu- 
larly significant, as bearing upon my argument. 

Take another proof of how perfectly the English mind 
can comprehend the importance and influence of a name. 

The London Examiner was one of those journals which 
could see nothing in the complaint urged by the " N^rth 
Briton:" It was all moonshine. Well, shortly afterwards, 
the Examiner had occasion to deal with the question, how 
far it was right that Piedmont should submit to be called 
the Kingdom of Sardinia, in terms of treaties to that effect. 
Some strong writing was expended upon the subject. And 
mark the reasoning of the Examiner: — '* Titles, in this, as 
in most cases, have not been arbitrarily or stupidly se- 
lected. The appellation of Sardinia to the new Pied- 
montese monarchy, was selected in the interests of Austrian 
supremacy in the Italian peninsula, to dissociate from the 
minds and hopes of Italians the notion of a native monarchy, 
to check the growth of nationality, and to refer the only 
monarchy to an unimportant island, and so degrade and 
humiliate it^ 

Thus, it would appear, so soon as the scales of self- 
conceit, and supposed self-interest, were removed from 
the eyes of this southern journalist, nobody could see 
more clearly, or feel more keenly, or protest more stoutly, 
that important consequences may result from the use of a 
name. When Scotland protested against a name forbid- 
den by treaty, because it was calculated to *^ dissociate 
from the minds" of Scotsmen the true position of their 
country, to ^^ humiliate her," and destroy her propeir and 
healthy "nationality"— it was naught. But, when Pied- 
mont proposed to disuse a name, stipulated for by contract? 
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then the importance of the same thing justified a breach 
of solemn treaties. 

And here I may not inappropriately refer to what is pre- 
sently pasaiDg in the Italian Peninsula. That country has, 
for centuries, been divided into separate political organiza- 
tions — ^Dnchies, States, and Kingdoms — with Sardinia or 
Piedmont in the extreme North, Naples or the Two 
Sicilies in the South, the Roman and other states occupy- 
ing intermediate positions. Now Italy is in course of 
becoming an ^* United Kingdom,'' by a process in which 
Sardinia takes, perhaps, the most prominent part, not- 
withstanding that Naples is the larger body, while the 
other states at present fill less conspicuous positions. By 
and by, it may come to be a question, by what name this 
new kingdom shall be called; and, if so, does any one 
suppose that the Neapolitans will consent to sink their 
name in that of Sardinia? or the Sardinians theirs in that of 
Naples? or that either, or both, will willingly become Lom- 
bards or Venetians? And, apart altogether from any mere 
matter of temporary jealousy, can any one doubt that an 
unnatural arrangement, in this reie^ct, hurtful to national 
dignity or self-respect, must prove permanently injuri- 
ous? Is it not plain that, for this united kingdom, the 
only admissible name must be Italy? And,, supposing a 
satisfactory arrangement to this effect made, by solemn 
contract^ what would be thought, if the particular division 
in which the Government happened to be located, were 
surreptitiously seeking to impose its name upon the others? 
And yet this is a far less marked case than the one I have 
to deal with, inasmuch as Scotland and England were not 
only separate, but, for centuries, intensely rival nations. 



The influence of a change of name, in the case of na- 
tions, cannot be fxxWj estimated, unless by keeping dis- 
tinctly in mind the nature of those causes, or circumstances, 
under which one country, or territory, is usually deprived of 
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its own name, and made to asBume that of another. Sach 
changes only occur in cases of conquest, cession, or annexation. 
In the ancient world, the Italian states were conquered, 
one after another, by the Romans, until Italy was merged 
in Bome, and Rome became Italy. Sabines, Etruscans, 
Yolscians, and others, ceased to exist— and there remained 
only Romans. In modem times, the ancient kingdom of 
Poland was violently partitioned, and annexed to Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria; the Polish name has become ex- 
tinct, and the people have become Russians, Prussians, or 
Austrians. Constitutional Hungary was suppressed by 
force of arms, and Hungary (for the present) is but part 
and parcel of the Austrian empire: Hungarians are poli- 
tically unknown; they are merely Austrians. Northern 
Italy was undergoing the same process, until lately. 
Ireland was conquered by the Norman-English — or handed 
over to their tender mercies by the Pope — and became, 
until recently, what historians and statesmen chose to call 
a *' dependency of the English crown," without a name or 
political existence of her own.* From examples such as 
these, it may be seen how a fixed idea comes to be as- 
sociated with, and embodied in, a form of expression. 

As already said, our Scottish ancestors were keenly aUve 
to this, and were careful to protect us against it. How 
base must we be to despise their caution! And this natu- 
rally brings me to examine, for a little, the actual dr- 
cumstances, and terms, of the Union treaty. 

There are two great epochs in the history of Scotland — 
the War or Independence, and the Reformation, 
*' first and second." The events of the former epoch, as well 
as the latter, are differently viewed by different writers. To 
me, it appears very evident that there were vital principles, 
and great issues, involved in that remarkable struggle. 
But there are those who pretend to tell us the thing was 
altogether a blunder; that England and Scotland were by 
nature intended for one kingdom; that Edward I. was 
* See Maoaalay'B PoBthumous Volume. 
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"a great and sagacious monarch, who saw this, and sought 
to unite the two nations under one consolidated rule;" 
and that, consequently, his signal failure was matter for 
regret, rather than exultation. Such men assure us that 
the War of Independence was very much one of sentiment — 
in vindication of a mere idea ; and, if human beings were to 
be dealt with as pawns on a chessboard, something might 
be said for such a theory. Taking it for granted, for a 
moment, for the sake of argument, the rude Scots of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, appear to have been 
men of feeling and sentiment ; and, viewed in this light, the 
defensive war, waged by them for upwards of thirty long 
bitter years, was perhaps the most remarkable instance 
on record, of the assertion and vindication of an idea. 

The races dwelling north of the Tweed had been con- 
solidated, under Malcolm Canmore and his successors, into 
one nation. Betrayed by those whom family relationship 
indicated as claimants to the throne, vacant by the death 
of Alexander IH. and his daughter; and deserted by the 
"natural leaders'* (Heaven save the mark!) into whose 
hands the fatal policy of those kings had thrown so much 
of the territorial power of the country, — a bold attempt was 
made, by quibbles of feudal subtlety, by unscrupulous 
efforts of political fraud, by the terrors of papal supersti- 
tion, and by an overwhelming weight of military power, 
to induce an abandonment of the sentiment or idea associ- 
ated with their past history as the Scottish nation, and 
compel them to become part and parcel of the "great 
Norman-English people.'' But this foreign dictation — this 
attempt to confer, the benefits of union, improved laws, 
and manners (?), and greater riches, at the point of the 
lances and swords of Norman and French knights and 
men-at-arms, by means of the long bows of Saxon yeomen, 
and the knives of Irish and Welsh-men, our ancestors 
resisted to the death. They seem to have answered all 
seductions, and all threats, somewhat in this fashion: — "We 
are, as our fathers were, Scottishmen: We desire to con- 
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tinne so, and refuse to BUirender our individuality, and 
become Englishmen^ no matter what alleged benefits may 
attach to the change, and no matter what sacrifices such a 
refusal may entail: We are not careful to answer your so 
called arguments; we spurn your pretended benefit43; we 
believe these to be mere delusions; we refuse to be seduced 
by your blandishments — and we defy your power!" 

All this may be called mere wrongheadedness. Had 
our fathers been more pliant, it is just possible that, in 
their case, the maxim v<b victis might have been reversed ; 
that, unlike all other conquered natrons, they might not 
have been called upon to suffer any serious disabilities; and, 
by-and-by, their children might, perhaps, have learned to 
rejoice in the name of Englishmen — ^forgetting what their 
fathers had been. I, for one, believe in no such fancy- 
sketch. I look across the Channel, and elsewhere, and 
judge from experience. But, be this as it may, our 
ancestors chose to abide by their sentiment; atid, therefor, 
they fought the War of Independence. At that time, 
the people of Scotland were, certainly, under a million of 
souls — ^a mere handful. They were called upon to oppose 
army after army, numbering twenty, fifty, a hundred 
thousand men. Wave after wave of armed invaders 
passed over their devoted soil. Not to speak of endless 
minor contests, they fought such great battles as Dunbar, 
Stirling Bridge, Falkirk, Rodin, and Bannockbum, in 
some of which they lost as many as 15,000 slain, besides 
prisoners. They suffered fire and sword, captivity and 
the deaths of traitors, famine and pestilence. But they 
struggled on for thirty-three years^and they conquered ; 
thereby vindicating the great principle of freedom from 
foreign control, and teaching, to all time, the lesson of 
of what a handful of men may do when fully resolved.* 



* English historians state the loss of the Scots at Falkirk by 
hundreds of thousands, in place of tens: This is plainly absurd; 
but it shows how severe the trial must have been. 
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The lo^cal sequence of this War of Independence was 
the peculiar aspect of the Scottish Reformation. Had 
Scotland, like Ireland, been subdued by Norman-Eng- 
lish arms, she would assuredly have been but a powerless, 
and discontented province, at the time of the Reformation. 
One of two things would then have happened : Either she 
would have followed in the wake of England, tamely adopt- 
ing whatever Henry, the ^^ Defender of the Faith,'' chose 
to dictate, in doctrine and in government; or, impelled by 
national antagonism, and a sense of wrong, she would have 
clung to the ancient institutions, just because they were 
such, and were opposed to the wishes of her conquerors, and 
would thus have been found with an alien church and all 
its attendant evils — as in the case of Ireland. But the 
Scottish people had vindicated, and secured, their national 
independence; and, in place of merely having a change of 
ritual imposed upon them, by kings and queens— scarcely 
less despotic than the Roman FontijOT— a special phase of 
Frotestantism was developed from amongst themselves. 
The Scottish Reformation, instead of emanating from kings, 
and courtier-bishops, and descending thence to the ranks 
below, as a matter of authority, rather than conviction, 
sprung from the bosom of the people; and it has ever 
since, through storm and sunshine, exhibited unmistake- 
able characteristics of the soil from which it grew. I 
claim to be no admirer of sectarianism. I trust my 
sympathies are wide enough to keep me free from the 
narrow-mindedness that would appropriate all virtue, 
public or private, for the professors of any single creed, or 
the natives of any particular country. But, feeling and 
thinking thus, I am yet fully convinced that the ecclesi- 
astical development adopted by the Scottish Reformers 
was the most favourable, under the circumstances, to in- 
dividual energy, and public liberty. There were long 
many circumstances, in Scottish society, far from favour- 
able to political freedom and social independence. But, 
free General Assemblies, Synods, Fresbyteries, and Kirk- 
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sefiBioDB, with Schook and Colleges imbued with the 
same spirit, were more thaa an antidote for those evils. 
Perhaps the time has come when other influences must, to 
some extent, supersede these. But Scotland, as she is, has 
been mainly formed by the peculiar development of her 
Protestantism. 

The struggle afterwards maintained by the Scottish 
people, formally against prelacy, but essentially against 
that monstrous doctrine '^the divine right of kings,'' and 
consequent despotism, would have been impossible but for 
their antecedent history, and their position, differing so 
completely from that of any given section of the people of 
England. They struggled successfully^ just because they 
could consistently enter into a "National Covenant," and 
feel they were still a nation. In the book of Providence it 
had been written, that the ark of civil and religious liberty 
should, during days of darkness, be preserved among the 
moors and hill-sides of Scotland, and Providence had set 
aside and trained the men who were to be its depositaries. 
Such is my view, at least, of the position and mission of the 
Scottish Covenanters. * 

When, in course of the same providence, the period for 
a union between the two kingdoms arrived, one of the 
chief objects of anxiety with the people of Scotland was, 
the preservation, and perpetuation, of the religious and 
ecclesiastical institutions for which they had so fought and 
suffered. And now, we are able, in the light of experience, 
to say that this arrangement has been beneficial, not only 
for Scotland, but for Britain, and not only for Britain, but 
for the world. The Scotland of the last hundred years has, 
confessedly, developed a variety of religious, intellectual, 
and social phenomena — produced an impression, and ex- 

* Any one who desires to see this subject fuUy developed, 
should read Bomanism, Rationalism, and Pbotestantisu, in 
relation to National Frbedom, by Mr P. E. Dove; and The 
Fifty Tbabs' Stbuogle of the Covenantees, by Mr James 
Dodds. 
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ercised an influence, upon human progress, such as no 
oommnnity so limited can point to since the days of Athens 
—certainly, such as never would have been witnessed 
had she succumbed to the arms of Edward I. And such 
is Scotland's position, even now, nothwithstanding many 
drawbacks. 



The denre for connection has led me to oyerstep, for a 
space, the Union itself. But, this glimpse at the history 
of the country will enable us the better to appreciate the 
conduct of our ancestors, in regard to the special matter 
now under discussion. What was that conduct? 

When the feeble David, son of the Bruce^ after having 
reduced his country to the lowest depths of misfortune, 
desired to consummate his meanness, by settling the 
Scottish crown upon a son of the King of England, and 
entered into a secret treaty with Edward m. to this 
effect, he yet felt it was necessary to appear, at least, to 
stipulate *'that the name and title of the kiugdom of Scot- 
land should be kept distinct and entire." But when this 
gilded pill was presented by him to the Estates, it was 
received by the instant and unanimous cry, ^^We will 
never permit an Englishman to reign over us I*' 

When, again, a matrimonial alliance was negotiated 
between Mary of Scotland and the son of Henry VJll. 
of England, '4t was carefully stipulated that, even if the 
queen should have issue by the prince, the kingdon^ of 
Scotland should retain its own name^ and be governed by 
its own laws." 

Contrary to what might at first sight be supposed, the 
union of the two kingdoms was not the result of mutual 
good- will, produced by the union of the crowns; nor was 
it accomplished during a season of repose and calm deli- 
beration. Quite the reverse. The Scots had found, that 
giving a race of kings to her rival was fax from being a 
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profitable transaction for Scotland at large. By that con* 
nection she had been cut off from her commercial intercourse 
with the Continent, because England chose to be at war 
with France. At the same time, the English, on their 
side, guarded with pertinacious jealousy their darling 
"trading privileges," so that the Scots were not merely 
excluded from dealing with England herself, but pre- 
vented from trading with the existing colonies. This 
system had reached its culminating point in the destruction 
of the Darien colony, amidst the undisguised hostility of 
the English government and trading associations, backed 
by the crown. In carrying out a scheme, described, 
as "standing in noble contrast with the restrictive spirit 
of the period — intended to open the advantages of its 
commerce to all the world, and to enrich themselves, not 
by making the rest of mankind poor, but by leading the 
universal march onward — by which the vessels of all 
governmente were to be free to the new ports, contri- 
buting only their proportion to the revenue of the esta- 
blishment; and thus the merchandise of all nations was, 
in that favoured spot of the globe, to be accumulated 
without restriction or distinction ; " — in seeking to secure 
such an outlet for their energies, an enterprise in which 
the nation had embarked almost as an individual, the 
Scots had been treated by their fellow- subjects as enemies, 
or PIRATES, and a national disaster had been the result. 
The consequent feeling of exasperation in Scotland was 
intense. On the other hand, the old Queen was fast 
hastening to her end, and it had become an ominous 
question, how the people of Scotland might act, with 
regard to the settlement of the succession to the throne of 
the northern kingdom — whether they would adopt the 
same course as the English, or, selecting a different branch 
I of the royal family, plunge both countries into confusion, 
and perhaps war.* 

* For these notices of the Union I refer to BarUnCi Hittory, 
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Some sort of union was absolutely essential to peace and 
prosperity. The leaders on both sides saw this. But, 
wldle the English clung to their monopolies and supposed 
advantages, the Scots were resolute, for freedom of trade, 
united, or entire separation. Various incidents tended to 
deepen the hostile feeling ; and, amongst others, a certain 
William Atwood, barrister-at-law in London, published 
a book "to prove the superiority of the crown of Eng- 
land over the crown and kingdom of Scotland/' This 
was conclusively refuted, at the time, by Mr James 
Anderson, of antiquarian fame. But the, Scottish parlia- 
ment expressed its sense of the attempted indignity, by 
a solemn vote of thanks to the person who thus came 
forward to vindicate his country's honour; and, at the 
same time, causing the offensive publication "to be burnt 
by the hands of the common hangman, at the market 
cross of Edinburgh." This was the fashion in which our 
ancestors treated all attempts at encroachment upon the 
"sentiment," for which their fathers had so long con- 
tended. 

Such was the attitude of the two nations^ when com- 
missioners finally met to adjust the terms of a union. In 
such circumstances, manifestly, neither the one nor the 
other set of commissioners could have dared so much as to 
hint that the name and honours of Scotland should be 
sunk in those of England. The first and fundamental 
proposition submitted, therefore, was — and it came from 
the English commissioners — ^that of a United Kingdom, 
with a new name — equal rights, privileges, and obliga- 
tions. This fundamental proposition was accordingly 
embodied in the various articles of the treaty. For 
example — 

"Article I." provides — "That the two kingdoms of 
Scotland and England shall, upon the first day of 
May next ensuing the date hereof, and for ever after, 
be united into one kingdom, by the name of Grbat 
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Britain, and that the enedgns armorial of said United 
Kingdom be such as Her Majesty shall appoint; and 
the crosses of St. Andrew and St Greorge be conjoined, 
in such manner as Her Majesty shall think fit, and 
used in all flags, banners, standards, and ensigns by 
sea and land." 

"Article 11," provides — "That the succession to the 
monarchy of the United Kingdom of Great Britain, 
and the dominions thereunto belonging^ after her most 
sacred Majesty, and in default of issue of her majesty, 
shall be, remain, and continue, to the most excellent 
Princess Sophia, Electress and Dowager of Hanover, 
and the heirs of her body being Protestants," &c. 

"Article IH." provides, as to a joint legislature — "That 

. the United Kingdom of Great Britain be repre- 
sented by one and the same parliament, to he styled 
the parliament of Great Britain.?' 

"Article IV." declares— "That all the subjects of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain shall have full 
freedom and intercourse of trade and navigation, to 
and from any port or place within said United King- 
dom, and the dominions and plantations thereunto 
belonging, and that there be a communication of all 
other rights, privileges, and advantages which do or 
may belong to the subjects of either kingdom— except 
where it is otherwise expressly agreed in these 
articles." 

The same style pervades the entire documents, by 
which the laws, customs, judicatories, ecclesiastical and 
other institutions, of the smaller nation are carefully 
guarded and protected. 

Whatever question may be raised upon other parts of 
the treaty, neither doubt, difficulty, nor ambiguity, rests 
upon this, that, by the transaction therein consummated, 
the State England, equally with the State Scotland, became 
for ever extinct, and that the State Great Britain came in 
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place of boih. But, to make all tius most (dear and 
manifest, let us advert for a moment to what occurred in 
the English House of Lords, upon the special point. 

The Treaty of Union, as adjusted between the commis- 
sioners, required to be ratified by the parliaments of the 
two contracting kingdoms. When it was presented to the 
English peers, *^Lord Nottingham excepted against the 
name of Cfreat Britain^ alleging it was such an innovation 
on the monarchy as totally subverted all the laws of Eng- 
land: Many lords supported the objection ;'' and, as 
already said, it was only after an opinion by the judges 
that this objection was overruled, and the treaty, with 
the clauses quoted, ^na% adopted and ratified. 

There could not possibly, therefore, be a more deliber- 
ate, solemn, and formal contract than that upon which I 
now found. 

It is no part of my task to examine the motives 
by which some of the Scottish advocates of the Union were 
influenced, or to discuss the various questions of detail 
that were then debated, and have been sometimes since 
renewed. Looking calmly at the whole circumstances, I 
for one conclude, that it was perhaps the most remarkable 
transaction recorded in history, as showing how a small, 
and comparatively poor, community may maintain its inde- 
pendence, and ultimately protect its honour and interests, 
against a powerful, encroaching, and unscrupulous neigh- 
bour. But, in place of dwelling upon this, in words of 
my own, I shall conclude my reference to the transaction, 
by quoting the language of an eloquent friend, when 
writing upon the same subject: — ^^ There are (says Mr 
Patrick Edward Dove) three methods by which a country 
is supposed to acquire new territory. But by none 
of these were England and Scotland united. That Union 
was not an 'occupation,* for Scotland was already peopled 
by men who could maintain their rights against all 
. comers. It was not a 'cession,' because there was no one 
who could cede, and none who would be ceded. It was 
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not a 'conquest,* because England could not conquer, and 
Scotland would not yield. It was Union-— free and inde- 
pendent, on equal terms, with equal duties, equal respon^ 
sibilities, and equal rights. Scotland was not nuH^e united 
to England, than England was united to Scotland. I^ie 
was neither absorbed, nor amalgamated, nor incorporated, 
nor annexed, any more than England was absorbed, amal- 
gamated, incorporated, or annexed. The two were united; 
brought together on equal terms; conjoined on a free foot- 
ing. Neither laid down arms to the other, but both agreed 
to disarm simultaneously, and to shake hands att&c long 
hostility. Scotland, at the period of the Union, was 
neither suppliant, nor indebted, nor unable to defend her- 
s^. She was free and independent ; and, freely and inde- 
pendently she agreed to unite herself to Enghmd, for the 
common advantage. She agreed to merge her own goyem- 
ment, for the purpose of forming part of a greater kingdom, 
on condition that England should form part also, on the 
same terms. What Scotland was to do, England was to 
do, and what England was to receive, Scotland was to 
receive — ^aU in just and due proportion."* 

Here, then, we stand, in presence of judge and jury, 
with the bond, formally signed, sealed, witnessed, and 
dehvered, open before us; and I, as representing the con- 
tracting parties on the side of Scotland, am asking my 
brethren, representing the contracting parties on the side 
of England, how they have fulfilled, and are now fulfilling, 
the clauses of that bond which I have just quoted. We 
have already seen, in a general way, what must be the 
answer to that question; and, however others may think, 
or speak, of the conduct of our English friends, I venture 
to characterize it by its true name, as 

A Contemptible Swindle. 

* Address by the Association for Yindication of Scottish 
Bights, 1863. 
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Haying thus pointed out, and illustrated, the practice 
referred to in the outset; shown that it is not legitimate 
in itself; and analysed, so far, the process by which it is 
calculated to injure; I shall now endeayour to show, more 
particularly, from example and otherwise, how, in point of 
fact, it is injurious to Scotland. 

It must be already sufficiently plain that, in protesting 
against the use of the words ^^ England" and "English,'' 
as applied to the United Kingdom and its inhabitants, i 
am not actuated by any mere fancy, or liking, for other 
words, in the abstract — apart from historical facts and as- 
sodatioDS. As a matter of taste, "England" may be as 
ec^onious as "Britain," cm the reyerse may be the case. 
My objection rests upon grayer considerations: I protest 
against the use of these words, England and English, cm 
the following articulate grounds: — 

In the first place, upon the broad and palpable 
ground, that it is a deliberate breach of contract. In this 
view of the matter, no evidence of injury or "special 
damage," as would be said in Westminster Hall, is required. 
This is necessarily inferred from the breach itself; be- 
cause no man is presumed to make a contract, unless he 
has an iaterest in its observance; and no one can be sup- 
posed contumaciously to break, or evade, a bargain, un- 
less he finds, or hopes to find, some advantage from sO 
doing. 

Secoio); because the use of such a form of expression 
necessarily suggests some real, or pretended, superiority, on 
the part of the people of England, as compared with the 
people of Scotland, which is offensive and insulting. 

Third; because a practice, the tendency of which is to 
merge the name and existence of Scotland in those of 
England, and so to provincialize the former, must eventually 
divorce Tier past from her present; and thus reduce the 
history of our country— the record of the great thoughts 
and actions of our forefathers, so glorious and inspiring in 
itself — either to a dead letter altogether; or to a mere 
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Btmnbling-block and source of annoyance; or, at best, to 
a theme for dreamy romance writers, and soulless anti- 
quarians. 

Foukth; because the custom of using the words Eng- 
land and English, in the way referred to, not only con- 
fers upon our southern neighbours all the credit arising 
from the joint action of the two nations, but even enables 
them to rob Scotland of the honour attaching to the con- 
duct of her sons, individually. And, 

Fifth; because it is perfectly obvious that, where two 
nations have had separate, and much more, as in the pre- 
sent instance, antagonistic histories, the name and apparent 
existence of the one cannot be merged in those of the other, 
without depressing the former, and exalting the latter, not 
only in their own eyes, but in the eyes of strangers — ^thereby 
necessarily producing injurious results. As a matter of 
historical fact, the distinguishing badge of an inferior or 
subordinate people is, the having imposed upon them the 
NAME of those claiming to be their superiors; and, whether 
such a change be produced by the fiat of power, or brought 
about by the slower process of assumption, on the one side, 
and acquiescence on the other, the idea embodied in that 
change must come into action, 

I do not say that these are entirely distinct propositions, 
to be supported or illustrated separately. On the contrary, 
they run very much into one another. But it has occurred 
to me that it might be useful to put the case in this way, 
as giving it a more tangible form and substance. To the 
constitutionalist, or lawyer, one of the propositions may 
commend itself more than the other; to the historian, a 
second; and to the general reader, a third. Taken to- 
gether they are the substance of my argument. 

To a certain extent that argument has been anticipated. 
And, as already said, what I now propose is farther to 
illustrate my positions by actual experience. 
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Not only poets and romance writers, but philosophers and 
moralistB, have united in declaring that, of all the treasures 
a people can possibly possess, the one which transcends 
every other in value is a History suggestive of patriotic 
and other elevated sentiments — a record in which may be 
seen displayed, from generation to generation, noble actions, 
and no less noble sufferings, in defence of liberty, national, 
dvil, and religious, or in the promotion of civilization and 
virtue. Such a record is recognised as a fountain of inspir- 
ation, calculated to render the humblest individual of a 
community, in a certain sense, one of a no&Ze/amt'/y. And 
experience seems to point out, that the event in the history, 
of any people, which strikes the deepest root, and exercises 
the most powerful influence upon the future, is a successful 
defence of national independence. Next to this is a similar 
defence of religious liberty. Now, in both respects, I may 
venture to say, there is not a country in Europe possessed of 
a more inspiring history, prior to her union with England, 
than this little comer of earth called Scotland. Far be it 
from me to advise an exclusive resort to this, or to under- 
value the lessons taught in the annals of England. Neither 
would I institute comparisons, between anything that went 
before, and those mighty transactions which have illustrated 
the annals of the two nations combined. But I do venture 
to say, without fear of contradiction, that if a Scotsman 
desires to have his children drink deep of the sentiment of 
patriotism — ^if he wishes to stimulate his own spirit to a 
generous bve, or defence, of fatherland — ^if he seeks to 
inspire sympathy with the efforts of other nations for 
liberty and independence— he will ffnd no deeper or purer 
fountain than the record of the struggles of his own fore- 
fathers. So, if he wishes to know what a religious idea 
can enable a people to sacrifice and endure— what may be 
accomplished, in this respect, by perseverance and fortitude 
— ^Let him follow the fortunes of Scotland's reformers and 
martyrs, from the accession of James VI. to the English 
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throne, till the Revolution of 1689,* and he need not go 
elsewhere for lessons. 

I know there are those who pretend to take a different 
view of these occurrences, but they are mere drops in the 
sea of the Scotti^ people. I know, too, iliat such conse- 
quent events as the ^^ Disruption," and the building up of 
the Free Kirk of Scotland, are described by some as a 
blunder. But, without pretending to discuss the questions 
of detail, upon which these events depended, or saying I 
concur in all the views of those who took part in them, I 
venture to think of them as among the most striking occur- 
rences of modem times— events that could only have oc-^ 
curred in Scotland, the land of the Covenanters. They 
are unmistakeable evidences of the influence, and value, of 
the history I have referred to. 

Now, I should like to ask, How long will this continue, 
if the doctrine of Lord Falmerston and the Times is to 
prevail— if we are to cease to be Scottishmen, and to be- 
come known only as ^Hhat part of the people of England 
dwelling north of the Tweed?" Surely it needs no ^lost 
to come from the grave to answer that question? But, let 
us glance for a moment at some of the evidences. 

1. Seven years ago, the consciousness that Scotland was 
not fairly treated by the imp^ial government and legisla- 
ture, gave rise to a public association, having for its object 
the rectification of alleged inequalities. Among other things, 
the associates complained that Scotland was practically 
gov^ned by an Edinburgh lawyer, in place of having a 
representative in the Cabinet, and consequently they con- 
tended for the restoration of tiie Mce of Scottii^ Secretary. 
They complained that the representatives, eeaat by Scotland 
to parliament, were not in proportion to her population 
and revenue; that, while Scotland remitted about six 
millions to the general exchequer, die was not allowed to 



* The Revolution in Scotland did not occur in "1688," 
even Scottish writers bo generally assume. 
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participate, to any appreciable extent, in the imperial ex- 
penditure; that, while inunense sums were yearly expended 
in England, for harbours, police, and charitable establish- 
ments, ** there was not a harbour of refuge from Berwick to 
the Fentland Frith, and the only allowance to any public 
charity was, to the dispensary at Eorkwall, £21" that the 
whole business of customs and taxes was so centralized in 
London, that not even a charter party, or bill of lading, could 
be stamped in.Scotiand; that the crown rerenues of Scotland 
were expended on English objects, while our own palaces, 
and other crown property, were going to ruin; that the 
ordnance survey had been so conducted that ^^ Scotland, 
as regards geography, was behind all .the countries of 
ciTiliied Europe;^* that, while medical men from England 
were freely admitted to practise in Scotland, the most 
eminent Scottish practition^ was shut out of England; 
that, while in England the property tax was levied upon 
net rental, after deducting public and parochial burdens, 
in Scotland it was levied upon gross rentaL It is not 
necessary that I should here consider the merits of these 
and other grounds of ccHnjdaint, or show how far some of 
them have since been remedied, some are still matter of dis- 
cusrion, and others have at least secured a place in the 
pubHc mind. What I have to do with is, the manner in 
which the complaints were treated by the English i«ess, 
and public men. 

In course of an Address issued by the association, it was 
Lud down, that the *^ Treaty of Union asserted the in- 
dividuality, and provided for the preservation of the laws 
and institutions, of Scotland; and that any attempt to 
subvert, or place these institutions under English control, 
or, under pretence of centralizing economy, to deprive 
Scotland of local action, was injurious to her welfare, and 
an infraction of the spirit of the Union." In support of 
these propositions, allusions were unavoidably made to the 
history of the country. 

The publication of this address waa the signal for a 
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burst of abuse and ridicule — ^the Times, as a matter of 
course, leading the chorus. We were told, by that great 
exponent of English feeling and opinion, that this ^^ jargon 
of nationalities was the bane of modem politics :'' ^^ Scottish 
nationality" was declared to be ^^now-a-days an ana-^ 
chronism:" Allusions to the History of Scotland prior to 
the Union were ^^ stuff fit only for schoolboys;" and such 
discussions as the association had opened were described 
as no better than an attempted "return to the Saxon 
heptarchy." The smaller fry followed, each with its own 
sneer at Scottish nationality, and Scottish history; and, 
among other things, we were grayely assured that the 
position of Scotland towards England was in no respect 
difPerent from that of Lancashire, or any other English 
county. In short, this ancient kingdom, which had con- 
tracted with England, under the circumstances, and in 
the manner, I have already noticed, was coolly spoken of 
as a mere province, any attempts by which to yindicate 
supposed rights, on the plea of equality, were simply 
"ridiculous." 

We have seen already how my indiyiduaJ protest against 
Lord Falmerston's use of his favourite "form of speech," 
at Glasgow, was treated by that nobleman.* The Times 
and other journals, of coiuse, attempted to "better the 
instruction," with the distinction, that whereas his lord- 
ship was courteously insolent, they wefe illogically abusive; 
and the Manchester Guardian propounded the discovery 
that Scotland was not merely on a level with Lreland and 
Wales, but even with "<*e Channel Islands!'^ At the 

* This matter is now generally spoken of as one of the 
'I grievances" complained of by the Scottish Rights Assoda^ 
tion. Bat this is entirely a mistake. The Association aa a 
body, and its leading members individually, received it as far too 
'* sentimental " a matter to be worthy of their notice; so that 
men were heard loudly contending for Scotland's "individu- 
ality/' and, at the same time, quietly submitting to see her 
very existence and memory blotted out, or themselveB even 
aaaisting.in the process! 
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time, I made bold to tell the gentlemen of the Association, 
that they behoved to take higher ground than matters of 
fiscal expenditure, or equality of representation as based 
on mere numbers, if they hoped to succeed in the vindica- 
tion of their country's claims; that, in such a discussion, 
they "need expect neither favour nor fair play;" that it 
was only by accepting the challenge of the English jour- 
nals, and "resting their demands upon the broad basis of 
national institutions, national rights, and national griev- 
ances," that they could hope to obtain anything like 
justice. But, there were wiser men at the head of affairs 
— "practical men," who eschewed anything so vague, and 
yet serious, as national questions; and so the association 
fell to pieces, and another step was taken towards the 
degradation, or extinction, of Scotland's history. 

2. It has long been matter of reproach, by strangers, 
against Scotland and Scotsmen, that no public memorial 
of any kind existed to mark our admiration, or gratitude, 
towards the greatest and purest name in our country's 
annals. I refer to William Wallace, the man to whom, 
under Providence, Scotland is indebted for all she has been, 
and all she now is — ^the man to whose life, and even more 
80, to whose death, we owe it that our country is free, 
loyal, educated, energetic, peaceful, prosperous, Presbyterian 
Scotland, as contrasted with some other countries — subju- 
gated, long down-trodden, still revengeful, ignorant, and 
poverty-stricken. Well, some four years ago, an effort 
was begun to wipe out this stain, and for a time with signal 
success. There were, indeed, those amongst my country- 
men who professed to think that "Wallace required no 
monument, his country and her history being his only fit 
memorial," and so they held aloof : Some thought the choice 
of a site unfortunate; and others, pretending that the 
scheme was ill managed, mended the matter by refraining 
from giving it the benefit of their own better judgments 
But Englishmen, and those whom I venture to call Angh^ 
maniacs among themselves, treated the matter in a some- 
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what different style. With them, the piiUic recognition 
of Wallace's career was ^'an offence to England" — the 
resuscitation of the great facts of Scottish story was ^^an 
anachronism" — and to dwell upon such things was '''•meace 
provincialism." Scotsmen were, in the columns of the 
Illustrated NewSy for example, ridiculed for "planning 
monuments to the memory of Wallace because he onoe 
defeated the English;" and assured that "the more Scot- 
land has striven to be a nation, the more she has sunk to 
be a province." So the Times thundered, and the smaller 
journals snarled; and there were Scotsmen so weak aa to 
be f rightaied into a practical admission that the history of 
their country mtist hence/or^ be forbidden ground. There 
can be no question that, whatever may be the result of the 
Wallace monument movement, the greatest obstacle it has 
had to' contend with has been this fear of giving offence to 
Englishmen. / could, if necessary, name con^icuous 
Scotsmen who avowedly acted in the matter under suck an 
apprehension.* 

3. During the Russian war, when it was determined to 
raise a fund for relief of those who had suffered, the people 
of Glasgow subscribed to the extent of £46,000 towards 
this patriotic fund — ^being, relatively, four times as much 
as was subscribed in London! But besides this, these 
Glasgow folks took it into their heads to honour the heroes, 
who had returned from the Crimea, by a public banquet. 
Some of the speakers, as was but natural, took occasion 
to notice the conspicuous place occupied by their own 
countrymen, in the scenes of the pending contest. One o£ 
these speakers was Sir Archibald Alison; and forthwith 
appeared the Times, with a special leader devoted to the 
task of lecturing Sir Archibald for thus indulging in what 
was termed "paltry provincialism." 

4. About the same time, Lord Elgin, who had been 
Governor of Canada, returned with considerable ^dat to 

* Notwithfutanding all this, the monument wiU be oracted. 
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his native country. His lordship was presented with the 
freedom of the city of Glasgow, and afterwards invited to 
a public entertainment, when he was neoessariiy called 
upon to acknowledge the toast of his health, as the guest 
of the evening. In coarse of his address. Lord Elgin, a 
representative of the family of Bruce, q>oke somewhat 
feelingly of his position as a Scotsman, and, not inappro- 
priately for the oceaEOon, gave a quotation from Burns^ 
famous ode ^^ Scots wha ha^e." This was immediately 
doiounoed by the London press as ^^an abuse of nationid 
sentiment.^' 

5. The mannw in which this effort to provincialise 
Scotland displays itself was exemplified in a peculiarly ab- 
surd fashion lately, on the occasion of Mr Gladstone's in- 
auguration as rector of the Edinburgh University. 

Mr Gladstone is by parentage a Scot; but he has been 
educated at, and is peculiarly associated with, one of the 
Anglican universities. Nevertheless the alumni of a Scot- 
tish presbyterian university chose him as its first Lord 
Rector. One would have supposed this was an occasion 
when all superdlious airs would be laid aside, asid con- 
gratulation alone indulged in. But, let us hear the Lon- 
d<m Daily Telegraph upon the subject: — "It was a difficult 
task, the responsibility of which he must have heavily felt, 
for an English statesman to address a Scottish audience, 
saturated with the pedantry of Sir David Brewster, and the 
platitudes of Sir Archibald Alison. Scotchmen are, with 
few exceptions, triumphant and popular abroad; but they 
are invariably provincial at home. The English, after all, 
are not an invidious people. They take prime ministers, 
bishops of London, governors of Canada and Lidia, and 
Chinese ambassadors, from Scotland; they admire and 
flatter the hardy people who clothe their naked hills with 
artificial verdure, and drain their swampy moors, with 
funds drawn from every country under Heaven. Scotch- 
men in England are genial, pleasing, and successful ; but 
why are they such unmitigated egotists^ and undastic 
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villagers, at hornet Mr Gladstone, perhaps, found them 
otherwise. . . . However, we trust his hearers attached 
some value to that genuine English eloquence and that 
in^iring philosophy derived, not from Oxford, btU from 
London, Were they hound as ^ friends, countrymen, and 
lovers,* to tell their lord rector that cakes of dried huWs 
blood and barley were legitimate food, or that the Eeimet 
waters are better for brewing ale than the overflowings of 
the Trent? Did they embitter themselves by remember- 
ing how Ben Nevis had been scandalised by a great tvriter 
as a mis-shapen mass of gloomy brown and dingy purple f 
Or did they seriously say in their hearts that there never 
was dirt on a Highlander's knee f It is impossible not to 
remark upon these national humours and peculiarities, 
when we have to contrast the idea of Mr Gladstone, in an 
intellectual tribune, with the more concrete idea of the 
Edinburgh congregation. When he talked of learning, of 
morals, of progress, of youth and manhood, of things past 
and to come, of what were the listeners thinking? Were 
their imaginations rivetted upon the incomparable speaker? 
Were they carried away by his power? Let us in charity 
suggest an affirmative reply; for really the Edinburgh 
students acquired honour by their choice, and have soared, 
for once, above all provincial sentimentalities. They elected 
Mr Gladstone because he was the best man, just as Lord 
Palmerston nominated him as chancellor of the exchequer 
because he had no rival; therefore, if we are reminded of 
Scottish peculiarities, on the occasion of his inaugural ad- 
dress, we have also evidence that, at a great seat of learn- 
ing, these prejudices are not altogether supreme.^^ 

The Telegraph claims to be one of the most widely cir- 
culated papers in England. Of course, its editors profess 
to write, not for their own amusement, but for the edifica- 
tion and amusement of its readers. The article quoted 
from may, perhaps, by some, be described as mere Bil- 
lingsgate. I give it for what it is worth, in respect of 
style, but think it pregnant with meaning, as regards the 
present question. 
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6. The same spirit was displayed in an article which 
appeared in Punch, on the occaaon of the Queen's eldest 
son going to yisit the Continent. On that occasion, as at 
present, the prince, advisedly no doubt, adopted the ancient 
family title, belonging to the Stuarts before they became 
kings — " Baron of Eenfrew." Upon this Punch, intending 
to please the people of London, commented thus: — '^Dur- 
ing his absence he is to be called Baron Renfrew. But 
why is he to be called Renfrew? Why not call himself 
Cornwall, Chester, or Dublin, seeing that all these are as 
much his name as the Scotch one? Why is he to go abroad 
as a young Scotchman f Jfit be not too late, we recommend 
the throwing over of the Scotch name.** Any remark upon 
this is unnecessary. 

7. As a suitable Jinale to the series; not long ago, and 
while "the position of **the Nationalities" was less assured 
than it is now, the Times, commenting upon an address 
by Louis Kossuth, on this subject, expressed itself as 
follows: — "We hardly know where to begin, when every- 
thing is against Kossuth. The people to whom he ap- 
peals (the English) flourish, bear rule, and exist, in spite 
of intimidation. We have swallowed up the Welsh, the 
Scotch, and the Irish nationalities, all of them nobler, 
purer, and older than the Hungarian, and occupying a 
much higher place in the annals of heroism and genius. 
We have just crushed a rebel nationality, and asserted 
our dominion over 200,000,000 of people of different raoea 
in India." 

The Daily News, for party reasons, chose to attack this, 
and call loudly upon Scots and Lnsh to express their indig- 
nation at the insult offered them. I was simple enough to 
believe that the Daily News would give space to a com- 
munication upon the subject, and accordingly forwarded a 
short letter to the Editor, with a request to that effect. 
And what was the answer? — ^The editor's compliments, 
and to say he " agreed in the main with Mr Bums, but 
oonld not insert his letter I" Besides its significancy 
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otherwise, tbk is the answer to those who would persnade 
ns that these eonstantly lecnrring sneers, at Sootknd and 
Scotsmen, are the mere expression of indmdnal spleen. A 
leading journal, convinced of error, dare not admit this, ■ 
firom ftar of its readers. 

Time was when Scotsmen indulged the illusion that their 
country's history was a beacon light to encourage and 
guide those who might be struggling against oppression 
and wrong. But it now appears this illusion must be 
entirely dissipated. According to the London press, if the 
people of Poland, or Hungary, or Italy, rerolt against 
Russian or Austrian domination, and, in doing so, appeal 
to national history, or national rights, the ready answer 
must be: ''What is all this fuss about? Look at Scotland!" 
If Switzerland stands up fbr its individuality and integrity, 
against the insidious proceedings oi France, and protests 
in favour of national life^ the answer is the same: '' Tako 
an example from Scotland, and lay aside all such fontastic 
notions! See how her nationality has been swallowed up, 
and yet how peacefol and prosperous she is r' 

Now, I should like my own countrymen, who, if it re- 
quires a surgical operation to put a joke into their heads, 
are reputed to have some logic there by nature, to ask 
themselves, seriously, what is the meaning of these things? 
Can they fail to see it is just this: — ^That Englishmen may 
cherish the memories connected with their own history; 
may speak by the hour, and write by the column, or 
volume, about England, and the English, and yet claim 
to be liberal, or even cosmopolitan — ^because England is 
assumed to be the empire; while Scotsmen must learn to 
forget the glorious memories connected with their country's 
history, or keep these carefully out of view, and must never 
breathe a syllable, in public, about Scotland or the Soots, 
under the penalty of being characterixed as narrow-minded 
provincials — ^because, forsooth, Scotland's existence ha» 
been merged in that of a greater country! There is no 
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escape from this inevitable conclusion. The outrage upon 
their natiTe country — ^the total perveision of history, just 
quoted fh»n the Times, and acquiesced in by the Daily 
News, is the logical resuU of the course of action which 
I have endeavoured to describe and expose. According to 
English phraseology, Scotland is merged in Engkmd: 
England is the empire; all our imperial institutions and 
actions are English ; ergo, ^e Scottish nationality has been 
" swallowed up." The process of reasoning, or progress of 
ideas, is transparently obvious. 



In the history of a nation, as of a family or individual, 
reputation, character, hcmourable fame, are just the accu- 
mulation of noble deeds or sufferings. Every instance of 
this kind is an addition to the precious store — ^the real 
wealth of the individual, family, or community— and should 
be guarded with a jealousy exceeding that of the miser. 
Our so-called barbarous ancestors, of the time of the Union, 
.were alive to this principle, and one of their objections to 
that Union was just an intuitive anticipation of what we 
now see in actmd operation, — ^the separation of the current 
acts and achievements of Scotsmen from those of past ages, 
and the carrying of these to the credit of their rivals. 
It was to meet this ground of objection that one of the 
pamphlets of the day, characterised by the historian Burton* 
as ^^ the most eloquent and rational pamphlet on the side 
of the promoters of the Union, which has come under the 
author's notice," was written and published. The 
writer deals with the matter thus: — I ask any reasonable 
man, do we lose our sovereignty any otherwise than 
England does? Is there not a new title, new seal, new 
arms, and the same changes for them as for us? Why is 
it more dishonourable for Scotland to unite with England, 

♦Vol I., p. 347. 
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than for England to unite with Scotland? What is it 
that Scotland loses f The ooimtry, the people, are not 
annihilated, nor does our union cause that all worthy 
deeds done by the Scots nation or Scotsmen are undoneJ*^ 
In short, Scotland was to retain what she had accumulated, 
and for the future contribute to a common fond. 

Taking this, as being written, and intended to be acted 
out, in good futh, it was as reasonable as it was ably put. 
But, if it was not to be faithfully acted upon, then it was, 
to use a somewhat hackneyed phrase, '^ a mockery, a de- 
lusion, and a snare;" or, to speak more plainly, it was a 
FRAUD. We have already seen the spirit in which the 
promise has been kept. But if any one will only keep his 
eyes open, he may daily witness the spectacle of England 
sedulously and systematically appropriating to herself the 
^* worthy deeds done by Scotsmen." For example :^^ 

Generally speaking, such men as Hume, Robertson, 
Smith, Watt, Stewart, Hamilton, Brougham, Macaulay, 
Mackintosh, are, as a matter of course, dealt with as 
Englishmen — ^they are English authors, philosophers, and 
men of science. So, with such men as Abercromby, 
Moore, Duncan, the Napiers, Elliots, Bundasses, Camp- 
bell, Outram, Cathcart, Neill, and others — they are Eng- 
lish generals and admirals I 

Lord John Russell, during the Russian war, had occa- 
sion to address the citizens of London, and thus his lord- 
ship spoke: — '^Wehayenow to contend with an enemy 
who encloses his ships within granite walls, and never 
ventures to meet Dundas^' (a Scot), ^'or Napier'' (another 
Scot), ^^in the open sea. All I know is that we have 
given command to skilful and gallant admirals, that all 
which skill and gallantry can do they will accomplish, and 
that they are worthy sons ofEngland^^! 

Sir Colin Campbell had long languished in comparative 
obscurity. But, on the outbreak of the Lidian revolt, he 
was, upon the maxim salus populi lex suprema, at once 
despatched to take the chief command. He became the 
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observed of all observers, the man of long and brilliant 
services, the officer devoted to duty, the successfdl general, 
and a peer. Then (as we have already seen) the Athenceum^ 
a journal claiming to lead in the literary world, addresses 
its readers with: — ^^ The English people have long been in 
search of a great military leader, and now at length they 
have found him in one of themselves; of course we refer to 
Lord Clyde!" 

In every despatch, or "Correspondent's letter," that 
came from India, "the Highlanders" formed a leading 
feature; and forthwith, as formerly noticed, the London 
journals declared they "could not express their admiration 
of that gallant band of indomitable Englishmen^^ I 

It so happens that aU our geographical discoveries in 
Africa have been made by Scotsmen: Bruce, Park, Clapper- 
ton, Laing. Singularly enough, the most remarkable self- 
made man of the day is one who has distinguished himself 
in the same department: I refer to my countryman, Dr 
Livingstone. But. listen to how the London Examiner 
deals with the self-educated, energetic, philanthropic, 
Scottish peasant. Dr Livingstone (coolly remarks 'the 
journalist) has been giving many interesting accounts of 
his African experiences, to large meetings in Manchester 
and Glasgow. He is one of those intrepid travellers who 
first carry the fame of English energy, and the honour of 
English character, into new regions, where it is not easy 
for his successors to redeem the promise of national energy 
and integrity, held out by such a forerunner 1 " 

I could multiply such instances indefinitely, but it is 
not necessary. 

Not only, however, do our neighbours "filch from us 
our good name," in a sense which does "enrich them- 
selves;" they alsO) by the same operation, teach others the 
lesson of placing our property to the credit of " English 
account." This is obvious, in the style adopted by foreign 
nations, in their diplomatic correspondence and more popu- 
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lar literature, as well as in conversation, whete *^ England 
and the English** have come to be alone recognised. Bat 
special instances are more instructive. Thus : — 

1. Some half-dozen years have passed since the British 
races, at home and abroad, w&ce startled by an occurrence, 
intrinsically heroic, but, dramatically, the most exciting 
that had been witnessed for many years. An American 
war steamer, the San Francisco^ had sailed from New 
York with at least 600 souls, chiefly government troops, 
on board. She had met with a hurricane : sj^rung a leak : 
was foundering, with all that breathing, animated cargo 
on board. As hour after hour passed, the danger became 
more imminent, and hope almost deserted the stoutest 
heart. One only chance remained — the approach of some 
friendly vessel. Eagerly did every eye scan the dim 
horizon. At length a sail appeared; of what country, or 
nation, time has failed to reveal; but, although their 
signals ef distress must have been visible, this stranger 
passed on, and left the inmates of the San Francisco to 
their fearful fate! But, again, when all human aid 
seemed hopeless, — through the driving storm, another 
sail hove in sight; this time, luckily, manned by a gallant 
orew, who resolved to save their fellow-creatures, at any 
risk to themselves. The sea was so heavy that no boat 
could live in it. But, though partially disabled herself, 
short of hands, short of provisions, and after days and 
nights of previous toil — ^hour after hour, day after day, 
night after night, the stranger remains by the foundering 
steamer, until her crew and passengers are finally saved. 

Some portions of the simple narratlTe, as given in the 
newspapers of the day, are full of the deepest pathos: — 
^^The following communications (it says) were made by a 
speaking trumpet, and chalked boards: 'What is wanted? 
What shall we do? — ^Make rafts. Do you intend leaving 
your ship?* Answer, 'Our ship can't live: We are in 
great distress; do not leave us. Lay by till it moderates.' 
Beply, ' We are ready; keep up your lights, and we shall 
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keep by you all night.' The day dawned, and again the 
stranger telegraphed, 'Do you intend to come?' Answer, 
*The rafta are ready; we had 180 swept overboard; lay 
by US ; we have women and children who cannot raft; 
wait till weather moderates.' " And right nobly did the 
stranger respond to the appeal. By and by, another ship, 
the Antarctic^ appears — the weather moderates; by means 
of boats and rafts the crew of the sinking steamer begin 
to be removed, and the narrative proceeds: "Kept close 
to the wreck all night, as did the other ship also; wind 
kept down, and two boats coming and going until an 
hour after sunset, taking off men, women, and children. 
Several sick among the number; dangerous running our 
small boat during the night. What a scene presented 
itself in the morning! The sick, and women, and chil- 
dren, were slung over the stem in bed-clothes and bags, 
those well were dropped into the boats; and, notwith- 
standing the danger of loading in this manner, and the 
still more hazardous mode of getting them on board of our 
ship, not an accident of consequence happened — ^thanks 
be to Grod for his mercy!" — ^And so, after *' Captain 
Crichton and his first ofEicer being at their post night and 
day during six days they kept near the wreck, — and fear- 
ful days they were, as may be imagined," and after sailing 
600 miles from where the wreck was left, the narrative 
closes: — ''A steam-tug came alongside, bringing us safely 
to anchor in New York Bay!" 

For a time, every newspaper in America and Britain 
rang with the details of this gallant action; and we, in 
Scotland, read how the stranger ship was found to ''carry 
the English flag" — ^how characteristic the whole trans- 
action was of "English sailors" — and how "every heart 
in England must beat at the bare recital." The impul- 
sive, generous, citizens of New York came forward to 
testify their sense of the conduct of the saviours, by pre- 
senting the freedom of their city to the captain, and by 
a public ovation at the theatre. We then read, in the 
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New York Tribune^ how Alderman Blunt conclnded an 
eloquent speech by saying, "The contemplation of your 
humanity will he a precious inheritance to your consangu- 
inity; the mariners of every ocean will strive to imitate 
your example; and your name wiU be revered by coming 
generations:" how General Scott said, "Sir, I am glad to 
take so noble a man as you by the hand, and to thank 
you for the kindness extended to the troops under my 
command;" and how "one fine-looking old gentleman 
said, *I would rather take you by the hand, than the 
proudest monarch who ever sat upon a throne.'" The 
report then adds, "The resolutions, passed by the Boards 
and Common Council, neatly engrossed, were presented to 
Captain Crichton, the American and English flags ap- 
pearing at the top," while, in like manner, at the theatre, 
"the box occupied by Captain Crichton was draped by 
the American and English ^a^rs/" 

And now, what was this strange vessel? and who was 
Captain Crichton? If these questions were put in Liver- 
pool, or Manchester, or London, the person interrogated 
would answer, with a look of proud satisfaction, "The 
stranger was an English ship, and Captain Crichton 
was an English sailor — ^have you not read the news- 
papers?" If the questions were put in New York, or 
Montreal, or Paris, a similar answer would almost certainly 
be received. But who, and what, were the vessel and the 
man?" I answer, that the vessel was the Three Bells of, 
and from, Glasgow; and Captain Crichton was a native of 
Irvine, in the county of Ayr. But the "precious inherit- 
ance" which should have belonged to "his consanguinity " 
became, by a juggle, the property of strangers. It was, in 
the world's eyes, placed to the credit of the "English 
account 1" 

2. Take another nautical example: — 

"A first-class gold medal has been awarded to Captain 
Gome, of the English merchant vessel, ' Eobert Fimiie ' of ^m- 
fries, for picking up, and keeping on board his vessel for forty- 
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two days, tiie shipwrecked crew of the French vessel Louis le 
Grande of Bordeaux, in May last." — French Paper, 

3. And again: — 

"Fbbnoh Honoeart Medal to an Irvine Man.— Some 
time ago we inserted a paragraph, noticing the gallant rescue 
at sea, by the barque Eltzab^ of Irvine, Captain James Brown, 
of the crew of the French ship Justi of Cherbourg, which had 
sprung a leak, and was in a sinking state. The matter was re- 
ported to the French government by the French vice-consul at 
St Thomas, who had become cognizant of Captain Brown's gal- 
lantry, and last week the latter gentleman received from the 
French minister a letter, intifioating that the Emperor had 
awarded to him a gold medal of honour for his gallantry and 
humanity. The medal (also received) bears on it the inscrip- 
tion, — ' To James Brown, Captain of the English ship ^ Eliza- 
beth,' of Irvine, for succouring French sailors.' " — Ayr Advertiser, 

4. As an amusing specimen, yet not the less significant, 
I quote from a pamphlet on the Parisian exhibition, by the 
now celebrated M. E. About, under the head " Pictures of 
ihe various Nations,^' where this passage occurs: — 

** Lawrence's native country has sent us some fine portraits, 
amongst which we remark three of very different character. 
The &iest, if I am not mistaken, is the full-length of the ' Pro- 
vost of Peterhead,^ by Sir J, Watson Gordon, Setting aside a 
little uniformity in the plans, and monotony in the modele, this 
lecture is really a masterpiece. The face is real, living, tho- 
roughly English; and it is not every Englishman, it is the 
Provott of Peterhead "! 

This, coming from a highly-educated and accomplished 
Frenchman, shows the extent to which the very existence 
of Scotland is being ignored, and her past history forgot- 
ten, in consequence of the practice I complain of. Time 
was when the humblest French peasant knew more of 
Scotland than of most other countries in Europe. M. 
About must have written in perfect knowledge of who Sir 
J. Watson Gordon really was, and the geographical position 
of Peterhead. But he adopted, without pausing to re- 
flect, Lord Palmerston's *' convenient form of speech," and 
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So much for the olden times. Coming to modem days, 
the speaker yery consistently continues-;- 

" Within the last forty years, twice have the Englith drums 
been heard in the streets of Paris, and twice have the English 
soldiers marched from Boulogne to Calais." 

And concludes — 

''The^ are old rivak of oun, therefore — rivals of 800 jfean^ 
standmg" 



Now, it is undoubtedly true — although it may be an 
offensive thing to say — ^that, in former days, neighbouring 
nations did occasionally invade South Britain, and make 
slaves of her people. It is also true, as Sir Archibald 
Alison reminds his hearers, that the last occasion of this 
kind was the conquest accomplished by a vassal of France, 
and a parcel of continental filibusters. But it does not 
strike me, at least, that this was peculiarly appropriate, in 
an address to Scotsmen. Besides, it was not the case that 
"we,*' Sir Archibald Alison and the people whom he ad-* 
dressed, ever "invaded" or "desolated" France. On the 
contrary, when the English sought to practise, in France, ' 
the lesson taught them by the Normans; when France had 
almost sustained the same fate, at the hands of Henry 
V., that Saxon England had formerly experienced from 
William I. ; when Charles V. was reduced to despair, — ^the 
attempt was defeated, and they were rescued, partly at 
least, by the valour of Scottish auxiliaries. On that oc- 
casion, although her king (James I.) was a prisoner in 
England, poor, thinly-peopled Scotland sent, first, seven 
thousand, and afterwards five thousand warriors, under 
the Earls of Buchan and Douglas, to assist in repelling 
the English invaders. The former of these bands won 
the famous victory of Bauge, where the English leader, 
the Duke of Clarence, was slain, and the Earls of Somer- 
set, Dorset, and Huntingdon taken prisoners. ."This," 
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(says Lingard,) ^^was the fiist action that turned the 
tide of success against the English; and the dauphin, in 
reward of the valour and conduct of the Earl of Buchan, 
honoured him with the office of Constable of France." 
To Douglas, who led the second auxiliary force, was 
granted the Dukedom of Touraine. And, as Lingard 
adds — '^The king, in testimony of his gratitude and con- 
fidence, selected his body-guard from the Scottish auxili- 
aries." By these Scottish auxiliaries, chiefly, were fought 
with equal gallantry, though not the same success, the 
battles of Crevant and Yernuil; and hence the origin of 
the Scottish Archers, who so long formed the Boyal 
Guards of France. 

So, it was not the case that the French are ^^rivals of ours 
of 800 years* standing." On the contrary, they were our 
"ancient allies." No doubt, since the Union, the people 
of this island have necessarily sailed in the same boat, and 
the Scoto-French alliance has, for the time, fallen into 
abeyance, — ^though it is not even yet forgotten. But, 
what I wish to point out is this, that there is no way of 
reconciling Sir Archibald Alison's language with the facts 
of history, unless by assuming that Scotland and Scots- 
men are, to borrow a sporting term, "nowhere," except 
as mere appendages of England. In this sense, perhaps, 
it was natural enough, when the speaker came to modern 
times, when Euglishmen and Scotsmen did actually march 
together through France, in a war, not of invasion but 
of defence, and the sound of British drums was heard 
in the streets of Paris, to deal with the whole as " Eng- 
lish"! 

The other speakers, Mr Henry Glassford Bell, Dr Nor- 
man M^Leod, and Mr Oliphant, certainly adopted a diffe- 
rent style. But the fact of such language being addressed 
to, and received with applause by, two thousand Scotsmen, 
as an appropriate mode of appeskUng to them, on a pecu- 
liarly patriotic occasion, was full of meaning, as showing 
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the prooeBS by which Soottish histoiy may cotne to be 
ignored, or transmuted.* 



I know there are people who wOl, notwithstanding of sach 
things, reason in this way: — ''No doubt, all you have said 
may be true. But elements such as you appeal to do not 
now possess the same weight, as at one time they may haye 
done. Historical associations, and national sentiment, 
are very fine things, no doubt, but now-a-days practical 
men look at more material considerations. What practical 
injury does Scotland sustain by the custom you complain 
of? " The most obvious answer to such reasoning would 
be, a simple reference, by chapter and verse, to the scrip- 
ture account of one who sold his hirihright for a mess of 
pottage. But let us see how far the assumption, that the 
practice in question does not affect Scotland's material and 
political interests is well founded. 

And, in dealing with this, I beg to remind my readers 
of the maxim ahready noticed, that the distinguishing badge 
of a subordinate people is, the having imposed upon them 
a foreign, much more, a rival name; and that, however 
such a thing may be brought about, the idea embodied in 
the change must come into action. In how many insidious, 
but real and tangible forms, the idea indicated by the 
assumption that ''England is the empire,^' and that Scot- 
land is "merged in England," has come into action, as 
regards matters purely material, was shown by the enume- 
ration of "grievances" already referred to, as publicly 
proclaimed, and never seriously controverted. Trace the 
course of events. 

It was no part of the letter of the Treaty of Union, that 
the monarch of the United Kingdom should, permanently 

• Sir Archibald Alison is one of the few public men who, 
in this matter, have bad the magnanimity to acknowledge 
their error. — Vide Appendix. 
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and continaoiuily, reside in England; or that the court 
should remain constantly in London — ^yet such an arrange- < 
ment came to be acted upon; so much so, that for 250 
years it could scarcely be said Scotland ever saw her 
sovereign. Some of our kings never once breathed the air 
of the north. Her {H'esent Majesty, Clod bless her! is the 
first descendant of Robert Bruce who, for the period 
named, has deemed it becoming to live, even occasionally, 
in her ^ * ancient kii^om. ^' * Perhaps something approach- 
ing to this result — ^the residence of the court in England — 



* It 18 not altogether beyond the scope of the present discus- 
sion, to ask, — ^Why the people of the United Kingdom, generally, 
but more especially the people of Scotland, should contiDue to 
think and speak of the royal faimly as strangers — the " House 
of Hanover." 

SucM a distinction was, indeed, at one time unavmdable, be- 
cause it was necessary clearly to separate the branch of the 
fiumly called by the people to reign, from the branch that had 
jforfeited the throne. But such a necessity ceased to exist with 
those who had been its occasion. It is not as Grermans, or 
Hanoverians, or Guelphs, that the present royal family occupy 
the throne of Great Britain. In England they reign by virtue 
of their descent from the Plantafi^enets and Tudors. In Soot- 
land, by virtue of their descent from the* Braces and Stuarts. 
Her Majesty, Yiotobia I., comes yearly to sojourn on the 
banks of the Dee, not as a foreign princess, whom chance has 
brought amongst us, but because she is the representative of a 
long line of Scottish monarchs, going back into the dimness 
of tradition. And, if we may trust the evidence of circum- 
stanoes, it is thus she and her family wieh to think of them* 
selves, during their residence in ScotUnd; and more especially 
on such occasions as the recent meeting with her Scottish sub- 
jects, in Holyrood Park. As a matter of mere taste, therefore^ 
we should forget entirely the " House of Hanover.** 

But, the thmg goes deeper than mere taste. It is calculated 
to exercise a powerful influence over the sentiment of national 
loyalty. When Scotsmen rise to do honour to Her Majesty's 
name, on publio occasions, it may be well to think of her as the 
first magistrate of the empire, by election of the united nations. 
But who can doubt that the emotions, called up by such a 
thought, would receive an ennobling element in being mingled 
with the sentiment of hereditary loyalty, so congenial to the 
character, and so frequently displayed in the history, of the 
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was a natural consequence of the relative podtion of the 
two countries, in respect of extent, wealth, and other 
circumstances. But, unfortunately, it followed, as an 
effect of that arrangement, that Scotland was compelled 
to endure the material evils of an absent landed proprietary, 
and the anntial exportation of a large portion of her entire 
land rental The importance of this may be estimated by 
merely supposing that, at the present day, our nobility and 
gentry were to spend their summers in the country, among 
their tenants and retainers, and their winters in Edinburgh. 

But, let us suppose that even this result was unavoidable 
in the circumstances — ^that it was one of the " drawbacks 
connected with the Union, — Surely it was not necessary 
that Scotland should be laid under direct "contribution" 
for the benefit of her richer co-partner? Yet so it has 
been, until now, — and to this I ask especial attention. 

The distinction between tribute and taxes is one that 

Scottish nation ? How long that sentiment outlived the errors, 
and follies, and persecutions, under which the people of Scotland 
suffered, previous to the revolution, every reader of history can 
tell. How desperately it afterwards clung to the broken for- 
tunes of the ezUed race, is not only matter of history, but of that 
romance, and song, and music, which render so many districts 
of our country classical. The same sentiment now twines itself 
naturally around the reigning family. And it is time that, when 
Scotsmen think or speak of tiieir Queen, she should be to them, 
no longer the representative of a Grennan Elector, but the 
daughter of their ancient kings — the descendant of the Bbucb t 
• — ^the representative of the most gallant and accomplished, albeit 
the least fortunate, line of monarchs in Europe, as the Stuarts, 
with all their faults, undoubtedly were ; and should thus gather 
round, and associate with herself, every portion of those old 
memories which go to make up the nationality of the people. 
I appeal to every intelligent man and woman, who witnessed 
the Review in the Queen's Park, Holyrood, on the 7th of this 
month, whether some such thought did not pass through their 
minds, giving a warmer colour and deeper interest to the whole 
scene. It is surely worth something, for Scotsmen to accustom 
themselves to the thought, that if their native princes have 
ceased to sit permanentiy in the old palaces at home, they have 
done so only in order that they may rule over the greatest em- 
pre the world ever beheld. 
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must be obvious to the very meanest capacity. Taxes 
constitnte a fund, raised by a people for public objects, to 
be expended, chiefly at least, amongst themselves — ^the 
apparent drain of money returning to the rate-payers. 
I^bute, on the other hand, is a fund, drawn from one 
country, to be spent in another — from a particular com- 
munity, to be distributed among strangers. Now, prac- 
tically, since the Union, Scotland has been paying tribute. 
Her contributions to the imperial exchequer, making 
allowance for interest on public debt, have been almost 
wholly remitted to England, and spent there. In 1853, 
the Association already referred to published a statement, 
showing that Scotland, for the year preceding, had contri- 
buted to the revenue upwards of £6,000,000 — ^being about 
an eighth part of the whole — that of this amount, only 
£570,923 was spent in Scotland, and that, thus, nearly 
the entire £6,000,000 of Scottish money were remitted to, 
and distributed in, England. There can be no doubt 
that the relative proportion of the increased revenue re- 
mains the same. 

And, how has such a state of matters come about? 
Simply by forgetting that the two countries were partners, 
as such^ and that Scotland was entitled, by contract, to a 
full participation in all privileges, as well as liable in a full 
share of responsibilities. Scotland was as capable of build- 
ing ships, furnishing supplies for the army and navy, and 
otherwise participating in the imperial expenditure, as her 
sister. But she was virtually excluded; and the absurdity 
and injustice of this came to be concealed under a name. 
When it was challenged, as just noticed, great was the 
surprise and indignation of English journalists. Scotsmen 
were accused of ^* raising a beggarly howl, in imitation of 
some other parts of the empire." They were told they 
were so '^ industrious and prosperous," all owing to the 
Union, as to be able to dispense with such windfalls; and, 
as a conclusive argument, they were assured that England 
and Scotland were ^^one and indivisible," so that what was 
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spent in the one was spent in the other — that, when Eng- 
land was spoken of, Scotland was included, and that in this 
respect Scotland was no otherwise situated than Westmore* 
land or Cumberland. And, so effectual was this trans- 
parent fallacy, that many sensible, and really patriotic, 
Scotsmen were found to disclaim, as something actually 
disgraceful, the simple demand that their country should 
not he treated as a tributary province. In a great measure, 
this arose from the use of a name. 

The same thing displayed itself, with regard to the 
demand for restoration of the office of Scottish Secretary 
of State— or minister for Scotland. That demand was 
met by the remark, that if Scotland might claim such a 
minister, Yorkshire might do so likewise. The reply was 
sufficiently obvious, namely, that by the Treaty of Union, 
Scotland stipulated for the preservation of her entire inter- 
nal organization — ^her laws, judicature, ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments, schools, and colleges; that these required a 
distinct and peculiar administrative management ; that she 
paid liberally, without causing corresponding expenditure 
otherwise, and that she was therefore reasonably entitled 
to something better than a practising Edinburgh advocate, 
as her representative in the imperial executive. The Eng- 
lish mind, pampered by habitually thinking and speaking 
of the one country only, as having any political existence, 
could not comprehend such a proposition ; and so Scotland, 
with all her peculiar institutions and interests, is without a 
voice in the cabinet, while the duchy of Lancaster is repre- 
sented; and a lawyer, without position, rules the northern 
kingdom. 

So, also, with the demand for an equalization of repre- 
sentation. My countrymen argued that, in this respect, 
the articles of Union were based apon certain ascertained, 
or assumed, relative proportions, of population and revenue ; 
that time and circumstances had altered these proportions, 
and that the representation of the two kingdoms should 
consequently be re-adjusted, so as to carry out the spiiH 
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and meaning of the t«reaty. Here, again, they were met 
with the objection, that if this argument prevailed for 
Scotland, it was equally good for Lancashire or London. 
When Mr Bright came to Scotland, upon a reform crusade, 
he entertained his hearers with eloquent orations, of which 
the burden constantly was, England 1 England 1 the poli- 
tical rights and claims of Englislmien! and the forthcoming 
reform bill for England 1 Scotland was virtually ignored — 
and yet this curious phenomenon seemed to excite no sur- 
prise. Happening to be present at a meeting where the 
honourable gentleman appeared, I was asked if there was 
any point upon which I shduld like to have his views — 
and I suggested this of the re-adjustment of representation, 
as between the two kingdoms. The answer was, that Mr 
Bright could not see his way to support a claim for more 
members for Scotland, unless the same thing could he done 
for Lancashire, In short, he did not see any di^nction, 
in this respect, between Scotland, whose relations with 
England were the result of formal contract, and an English 
county. 

Now, I could understand this if the whole political 
fabric had resolved itself into its primary elements, and 
were about to be reconstructed; if mere numbers were to 
rule, and equal districts were to be marked out. If Mr 
Bright had been maintaining such propositions, there 
would have been logic in his answer. But, so long as 
social and political distinctions shall be recognised; so 
long as "prescriptive rights," — "interests," and "re- 
sponsibilities," shall continue to be elements in the ques- 
tion of representation, so long must Scotland, in her 
peculiar rights, interests, and responsibilities, occupy a 
position warranting a demand for national equality with 
England, in this respect, independently altogether of other 
considerations affecting the general question. Neither 
London nor Lancashire, nor any other portion of England 
— and the same may be said of portions of Scotland — can 
point to a time when they were governed by their own 
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lepresentatiyes, in thdr own separate parliaments. They 
cannot point to separate laws, a separate judicatory and 
religion, as constituting peculiar interests to be represented 
in the united legislature. Kor can they refer to any 
contract by which their separate parliaments were agreed 
to be amalgamated, upon certain principles and calcula- 
tions, which merely require to be now applied to existing 
circumstances. In short, the question, as between ScoV 
land and England, is one between the two kingdoms, based 
upon fixed elements; whereas, the question, as regards 
different portions of the two kingdoms, and different 
classes of the people, must be determined upon totally 
different consideratioDs. 

Again I ask, Why is this distinction lost sight of by 
English, and even by Scottish politicians? And the 
answer must be, as before^just because of the custom of 
speaking^ of England as the empire, and forgetting Scot- 
land's true positioi}. Look at any speech of John Bright's, 
for example. There you will find every form and modifi- 
cation of ^^ England and the Euglish," but never once a 
recognition of the idea of a united kingdom. Great Britain, 
of which Scotland is a federal part. Is it to be wondered 
at that he, and such as he, should be unable to comprehend 
the true position? 

Illustrations of the same kind might be given from 
every department of administration and finance, public 
expenditure, public charities, stamps, taxes, postal ar- 
raugements; but it is unnecessary to prosecute the subject 
further. 



Having thus shown that the practice complained of is 
illegal, insulting, and injurious, I may, perhaps, be asked 
— How would the position of Scotland, her history, her 
individuality, and interests, be better recognised and pre- 
served, under the collective phrase Great Britain? 

To such a question, I humbly think, the answer has 
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been given, indirectly, by anticipation; but it may be 
gummed up thus: — ^Two merchants, who have carri©i on 
business separately, in their own names, and thus acquired 
an individual reputation and character, cannot unite, 
under the name of the one, without lowering the status 
of the other, and eventually destroying the very memory 
of his former position. But they may unite, without 
disparagement or injury to either, under a common ^rm — 
and, hence, every one conversant with such matters, has 
experienced how tenaciously points of this kind are ad- 
hered to in practice. So, with separate or rival nations. 
The one cannot adopt the name of the other, without 
giving rise to the idea of subordination on the one side, 
and superiority on the other; but they may agree to unite, 
for common purposes, under a common imperial appella- 
tion, without sacrifice of self-respect by the one party, 
without self -exaggeration by the other, and without loss 
of prestige, in the eyes of strangers. 

Such was intended to be the case in question. Eng- 
land and Scotland united for imperial and common pur- 
poses, imder a name mutually selected — and now, perhaps, 
the most illustrious in the annals of the world. This ar- 
rangement did not, as was feared, on the one side ''sub- 
vert all the laws of England;" neither did it necessarily^ 
as was apprehended on the other, "cause that all worthy 
deeds done by the Scottish nation, or Scotsmen, should 
be undone." It still remained for each nation to cherish 
the memories connected with its own past history, with- 
out boasting and without offence. The country Eng- 
land remained; so did the country Scotland. The Eng- 
lish people remained; so did the Scots. Their hostile 
rivalries were at an end, and their future contests were 
to be those of peace — ^but such contests were not neces- 
sarily to be avoided. It was open for the one nation 
to speak of Englishmen, and the other of Scotsmen, 
under appropriate circumstances. The English might 
speak of the English Church, and English laws; Eng- 
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lish industry, wealth, and so forth, as matters of affec- 
tion, or congratulation. The Scots, on the other hand, 
might dwell upon such subjects as Scotland's Kirk; her 
history and struggles ; Scottish laws, music, poetry ; and 
Scottish energy, overcoming Scottish poverty. But, in 
their imperial government and legislature — in their re- 
lations towards other governments — there 'were to be 
neither Scots nor English, but only Britons. There was 
to be no " English navy," or " English army" — ^in which 
Scotsmen should be made to appear, as they now are, 
in the character of mercenary soldiers and sailors., under 
their former rivals; but both were to stand upon common 
ground^ not inconsistent with, or antagonistic to, their his- 
tory and traditions.* 

Such was the true position. And so long as that posi- 
tion shall be maintained, Scotland's stipulated individuality 
may be preserved, the ecclesiastical development for which 
our fathers fought and suffered may (whether Established, 
Free, or United) retain the dignity of a national kikk. 
The history of Scotland may continue to inspire h&t chil- 
dren -with noble sentiments; and the " worthy deeds done 
by Scotsmen" may be known as their own, or may be- 
long to the common fund. But, when Viscount PaJmer- 
ston's 't form of speech" becomes universal and recognised 
— when we come to be merely a section of the " English 
people" — when Scotland shall acquiesce in being dealt 
with as a province of England — then all these things must, 
submitting to the irresistible logic of facts, be buried out 
of sight, and out of memory. 

The distinction thus indicated seems to me as clear as 
the sun at noon -day. 



* In the armies of Itome, there were three classes — Roman 
soldiers, provincials^ and mercenmries. When the descendants 
of the men who contended with England, on the fields of Stir- 
ling, Falkirk, Bannockburn, and Flodden, are found calling 
themselves officers or soldiers in the English army, I should like 
to know which class they belong to. 
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This brings me to consider those ^^ pleas in justification 
and mitigation," which have been set up for the culprits, 
and without some notice of which my case would be im- 
perfect. 

First of all, then, 1 may take the plea put forward by 
the Timesj of inadvertency. 

When I first addressed Viscount Palmerston, I was so 
fortunate as to find a place for my communication in the 
columns of the Times, This was accompanied by a leader 
containing the usual amount of ^^ clever writing," that is 
to say, ridicule undiluted by argument. The plea urged 
for the noble delinquent was, that as an Englishman (al- 
though as I understand his Lordship is Irish), the speaker 
had merely "used the collective phrase with which his lips 
were familiar;'' and it was declared to be puerile and 
absurd to make such a matter the subject of public remon- 
strance. The same style was imitated nearer home. 

Now, to this there are several answers. And first, I 
would take the liberty of saying that, as thus put forward, 
it aggravated the offence. In dealing with any individual 
Englishman, in private life, who, from force of habit, 
although a bad one, should use the obnoxious form of 
speech, I trust I would be as courteously forbearing as any 
one; I would pardon what was not intended to be offen- 
sive. But, dealing with the thing generally, and with 
public men who ought to know better, I cannot admit the 
plea, to any extent. Such a plea is no better than if a 
criminal, charged with assault, were to urge in extenuation 
that he was so accustomed beating his neighbours, that it 
came to him quite unconsciously; .or to say, because a man 
is in the habit of insulting me, that I should not resent or 
notice this, when it occurs. Indeed, it is even worse; be- 
cause it is based upon an assumption of the innocence of 
tJie practice^ apart from the special case, while the very 
existence of that practice is the thing complained of. 

In the mouth of a public man, a member of the British 
parliament, a minister of the British crown, a student of 
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« 

history, addressiDg Scotsmen at their own fireeddes, so to 
speak, the offence could not be justified or palliated, on 
any ground whatever. But, when Yisooimt Pahneroton, 
after having the matter deliberately brought under his 
notice, chose to authorize the publication of a letter, in 
which he absolutely justified what had occurred, and de- 
clared his intention to persist in the offensive practice, the 
plea of inadvertency ceased to have any relevancy. And, 
with regard to others, I think I am in a position to assume 
that, since the correspondence referred to, the subject has 
been so explained and discussed, even by the London press, 
as completely to exclude the pretence, on the part of any 
educated man, that he follows a bad practice inadvertently. 

I, therefore, pass to the pleas urged by Viscount Pal- 
merston himself, taken in connection with certain leaders, 
and communications, real or fictitious, in t^e newspapers. 
I instance more particularly an article in the Manchester 
Guardian, wl^ere it was asked, " Has Ireland not a right 
to be included, when we boast of our eminence in arms, 
in letters, and in arts? Who will speak on behalf of 
Ireland, whose modesty will otherwise deprive her merits 
of recognition?" — and a letter signed " Cambro-Briton," 
which appeared in the Times, and in which the writer, 
taking the cue from Lord Palmerston, was very indignant 
at the idea of Scotland having a position different from 
that of Wales.* 

In writing a second time to the noble viscount, I took 
the liberty of putting the matter in this way: — "As I 
understand it, your lordship's letter conveys, that you hold 
Scotland to be in the same relative position towaids Eng- 
land as Wales; that the form of speech referred to was 
not used inadvertently, but that you justify, and intend to 
continue, the use of it, even when addressing Scottish men 
on Scottish ground, as being the phrase usually and con- 
veniently employed." To this his lordship tacitly assented. 

* I have given this curious epistle in the Appendix. 
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The issue raised, therefore, came to be, (1,) Whether the 
form of speech made use of was required, in justice to 
Ireland; (2,) whether it was required, in justice to Wales; 
and (3,) whether it was expedient, and excusable, on the 
ground of convenience. As already noticed, his lordship's 
suggestion was, by some of the English journals, carried 
the length of comparing the position of Scotland with that 
of Man, and the Channel Islands! But it is thought that 
any notice of these may safely be omitted. 

With regard to the case of Ireland, the remark which at 
once suggests itself is, that, in the mouth, or from the pen, 
of an Englishman, the plea founded upon the necessity for 
considering Ireland's honour, was a piece of transparent 
hypocrisy and humbug. The idea of the Anglo-Normans 
protecting the Irish Celts against some encroachment by 
their brethren the Scots, was worthy of the cause I 

In such a discussion, I am obviously entitled to deal 
with my actual antagonists or assailants. I am also en- 
titled to look at the matter, first of all, from a purely 
Scottish point of view. 

Now, dealing with the matter so— England and Scot- 
land entered into a treaty of Union in the year 1707. At 
that time (more's the pity) Ireland was a " dependency of 
the English crown.^' By the Union treaty, certain things 
were stipulated, and amongst others, that the name Eng- 
land, in its imperial signification, should be dropped, and 
a new and common name assumed. Scotland came under 
the same condition. A century later, Ireland was ad- 
mitted, or dragged, into the Union, and her name added 
to the imperial title. But no provision, express or implied, 
was then made that, as between Scotland and England, 
their contract should be abrogated; more especially, was 
there no agreement, or even hint, to the effect that the 
admission of Ireland was to impose upon the Union, the 
name of one of its members, or upon Scotland, the name 
of her ancient rival. 

It is worthy of remark, at the same time, that no one 
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entitled to speak for Ireland, if we except Lord Palmer- 
Bton, has ever come forward, to say that the course advo- 
cated by me would be either injurious, or disparaging, to 
his country. Were such a position seriously maintained, 
I, for one, would say, If there be any remedy, let it be 
applied. But, whateyer that remedy, it must not be the 
degradation of Scotland. A very little consideration, how- 
ever, will show that there is really no room for such a 
contention. I repeat, that I do not argue for the use of a 
particular word, or expression, because of any abstract or 
intrinsic merit it is supposed to possess, apart from associa- 
tion. I resist the use of the term England, because the 
histories of England and Scotland have been, not only 
separate, but antagonistic; because such a form of expres- 
sion must necessarily, under the circumstances, unduly 
exalt the one and depress the other; and because the 
application of such a name to the united nations is logi- 
cally subversive of the historical influences which should 
continue to inspire my countrymen. 

Now, in this point of view, the same remarks apply, in 
the case of Ireland. The very name of England cannot 
fail to be there associated with centuries of subjugation, 
spoliation, misrule, and persecution. These are now hap- 
pily at an end ; but they are recorded in the annals of the 
country; their memory breathes in its traditions, its poetry, 
and music ; and unless both parties can drink of the waters 
of Lethe, to be called an Englishman must, in the mind of 
every Irishman, possessed of a spark of patriotic feeling, be 
a mark of degradation and insult. But the same thing 
does not apply to the British name. 

Not to make too much of the circumstance, antiquarians 
assure us that the name ^ ^Britannia'' was originally common 
to the two islands.* But, however this may be, Scotland 
and Ireland have certainly had no antagonistic history. 
On the contrary, the two nations are. sprung from a com- 

* See Bachanan's Hiitory, chap. i. 
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mon stock. By the fSsivour of Providence, we were more 
successful, in contending for our independence; but we 
contended against the same foe. The name of Great 
Britain, as a state, is but of yesterday. It is the creature 
of agreement, and forms a common platform for English 
and Scots; and with this new British people^ Irishmen 
have been associated in all the great struggles that go to 
the common stock of honour. The use of such an imperial 
appellation, therefore, does not preclade an honourable and 
inspiring reference to older memories, as the name Eng- 
land must necessarily do. The natiyes of Ireland, equally 
with the natives of Scotland, may under it, without dis- 
paragement, be members of that vast British community, 
whose destiny seems to be, to people new worlds, and be 
the mother of new nations, without, at the same time, 
ceasing to be Irishmen or Scotsmen. This is what I con- 
tend for, and to my mind, at least, it appears very clearly 
to be a common object. 

So much for the supposed necessity for insulting Scot- 
land, out of tenderness for Ireland. 

I come now to Lord Falmerston's other case of Wales; 
and without meaning any disparagement to the Welsh, I 
may venture to repeat the reply made by me^ at the time, 
which was this: — ^^Can you, my lord, seriously maintain 
that, in this matter, Scotland stands in the same position 
as Wales? I have ventured to say that Scotland was an 
independent State^ possessed of a separate history, sov- 
ereignty, and constitution; and that she became imited to 
the State England, by a voluntary contract (for perfor- 
mance of which I am contending) in the year of grace 
1707. Has any one ventured to deny this? I was further 
under the impression, that Wales was, and for 500 years 
had been, a portion of the state England, which so con- 
tracted; having the same government, religion, laws and 
judicature, the same institutions in every respect. Allu- 
fiions to history being now-a-days apparently so distasteful. 
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I say nothing of how all this happened : I simply note the 
facta. Then, as I have always read, the commissioners, on 
the one side, for adjusting the articles of union, represented 
the state England, including Wales ; and the commission- 
ers, on the other side, represented the state Scotland, 
embracing, in like manner, the Lowlands, the Highlands, 
and Islands; and the result was, a treaty, reserving to 
Scotland, equally as to England, her separate institutions. 
Has your lordship, or the Times, made some recent dis- 
covery as to this? Are you prepared to exhibit the treaty 
of union between England proper and Wales? Can you 
point to any separate existence of the two, since the days 
of Edward I.? If not, your allusion to Wales, however 
dexterous as an appeal to the amour propre of its people — 
but evidencing, at the same time, a consciousness of the 
undying power of national feeling — ^was no more warranted 
than if you had said Essex or Cumberland.'^ 

But here, as in the case of Ireland, I am happily enabled 
to assume other, and not antagonistic ground. 

Within the period of authentic history, what is now the 
United Kingdom was wholly inhabited by a Celtic race — 
the Britons. When the great Boman empire fell to pieces, 
there appeared, in the south of this island, for the first time, 
a new race — >the Saxons. By these, the native inhabitants 
were dispossessed of the low country, retiring to Wales, 
Cornwall, and a part of the Continent which still bears the 
name, Brittany. When William of Normandy invaded 
Saxon England, it is recorded that many descendants of 
the expatriated Britons joined the expedition, as an oppor- 
tunity of revenging upon the Saxons the injuries sustained 
by their fathers. For two centuries, the Britons, in Wales, 
continued to maintain their independence, against the now 
combined Norman-English; but, eventually, that inde- 
pendence was destroyed — ^under circumstances which I 
need not recapitulate. The ancient heritage of those 
Britons had already received a new name, and their modem 
territory was now forcibly merged in the state England. 
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Notwithstanding of this, they continued to cherish, through 
fiye long centuries, the memories of the olden time. At 
the end oi that period, by a singular course of Providence, 
the state England became extinct, and in its place ap- 
peared, once more, the ancient British name^ extending 
from the Land's End to the Orkneys. 

When, therefore, I came forward to contend against a 
surreptitious attempt to defeat this arrangement, and ex- 
tend the name of England over the entire island, I confess 
I was not only disappointed, but amazed, to see some real 
or imaginary ^^Cambro-BritonV appear in the columns of 
a journal representing England, to complain of my enter- 
prise, as being somehow disparaging to the descendants of 
the ancient Britons. It appeared to me that if there was 
any human being who, more than another, should have 
sympathised with my efforts, he should have been found 
among the descendants of the original possessors of the 
land. And notwithstanding of this selected letter in the 
Times^ and of Liord Falmerston's epistle, I believe so still. 

In an especial manner, then, I feel justified in appeal- 
ing to the people of Wales, in support of my present 
protest. 

This brings me to the plea of " convenience;" which I 
am humbly of opinion is even more unfounded than the 
others. 

Upon the very face of the matter, how can it be said 
that the word ^^ England'' is conveniently adopted, rather 
than the word "Britain"? Is the one less elegant or 
musical than the other? Is it of less weight or signifi- 
cancy? No, — 

"Write them together, Britain is as fair a name; 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well; 
Weigh them, it is as heavy; conjure with them, 
Britain will start a spirit as soon as England." 

Or, upon what ground, literary, aesthetical, oratorical, 
. can it be said that the word English is "conveniently 
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adopted in speaking of the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom/' rather than British ? Is the form of expression, 
^^ British people," a less comprehensive expression than 
'^English people?" Is ^^ British empire" less significant 
than "English empire? " Is " Queen of England" a nobler 
title than " Queen of Great Britain? " Is the "British " 
parliament, or army, or na^ y, or ambassador, or consul, 
less convenient than the form of speech adopted by Lord 
Falmerston? Would it be an improvement to substitute 
English India, and English America, for British India, and 
British America? If so, why did the collective wisdom of 
the empire, of which my Lord Falmerston was an influ- 
ential atom, in recently changing the name of a colony, 
by act of parliament, make it British, and not English, 
Columbia? 

And so of the names Briton and Englishman. From 
force of habit, some people may, at flrst sight, think the 
former strange or affected. It is not only, however, more 
accurate and classical, but more elegant and expressive — 
just as Frank is more elegant than Frenchman, Scot than 
Scotchman, and the like. And as for the apparent af- 
fectation, it would disappear in a single session of parlia- 
ment. Indeed, it is not unworthy of remark, that Eng- 
lishmen and Dutchmen are the only peoples whose names 
are compounded after this lumbering fashion. The 
French call themselves Frangais^ and every other civilized 
people I know of possesses some such comprehensive de- 
signation — as Eussians, Danes, Swedes, Prussians, Aus- 
trians, Hungarians, Italians, Spaniards, and last, though 
not least, our cousins, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
the Americans!* 

So much for the mere critical aspect of the question. 

* When (reoige III. said, on ascending the throne, " Bom, 
and educated in this country, I glory in the name of Briton,** 
would his style have been improved by saying ** Engliskman** f 
Or, would the touchiog language of the late Duchess of Kent 
(see pcunm the London journals), when declaring she remained 
in this country, after her husband s death, in order that her > 
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But, in direct oppositidn to Lord Falmerston, I have 
further to contend that his form of speech is the very 
opposite of convenient, for a variety of substantial reasons, 
to which I would now ask attention. 

It is the very reverse of convenient — ^because, in point 
of fact, geographically and historically, Scotland and Ire- 
land are not parts of England. Every book of geography, 
every atlas or map, every history, every act of parliament 
— ^the entire fabric of British knowledge, bears testimony 
to this fact; so that it cannot be ignored without the 
greatest possible inconvenience — ^as I shall immediately 
show. It is a necessary corollary of this proposition, that 
neither Scots nor Irish are Englishmen. On the contrary, 
they persist in recollecting, and frequently in asserting, 
what they are, ethnologically, historically, ecclesiastically, 
and in some other respects, institutionally. This leads to 
constant confusion and inconvenience, where an opposite 
state of things is erroneously assumed. 

But, in the next place, so fsur at least as Scotland is 
concerned, there exists a solemn, formal, indenture, in the 
shape of a treaty, embodied in acts of the parliaments 
of both countries, which renders it impossible that the 
name of England ever can be, correctly and authorisedly, 
substituted for Britain, as applied to Scotland; so that 
any popidar practice, in this respect, must always be in 
direct opposition to political, legal, judicial, and official 
language. That inconveniences will necessarily arise from 
this must be self-evident, and some of these have already 
been made sufficiently obvious, and ridiculous. Indeed, 
the position of ^those writers and speakers who affect the 
"English style," appears to me to resemble nothing so 
much as an attempt to set sail with a vessel, without first 

child might be "bom and bred a JBriton" have been rendered 
more impressive, or elegant, — or "convenient," had she felt 
bound to say, " I remained in this country, in order that my 
child might be bom and bred an Englishman — or woman, as 
the case might happen to be"t 
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weighing anchor. The boatswain sounds his whistle; the 
yards are manned; the sails drop into their places, and 
belly in the breeze. The gallant ship obeys the impulse, 
and seems to be starting on an unimpeded course; when, 
suddenly, she swings round; the sails are all taken aback, 
and the huge bulk heels over, and is brought to a stand- 
still. Why? Because the anchor is yet imbedded in the 
tough mud below, and the cable holds firmly by the cap- 
stan. And, let her start as often as the foolish crew 
pleases, the same process is repeated oyer and over again. 

So, with the case before us; those who would fain 
gratify our English fellow-subjects by conferring upon 
them a nominal supremacy in the Union, ostentatiously 
persist in the use of the words England and English, 
when speaking of the United Kingdom and its inhabi- 
tants. They hoist the sails; they lay hold of the rudder; 
they think they are off upon a prosperous voyage. But 
the sheet anchor, in the shape of the Treaty of Union and 
Act of Settlement, remains fixed in the soil; and they are 
necessarily brought up, and compelled to return to the 
anchorage, and the use of the legitimate expression. This 
will be best shown by way of illustration. 

The controversy is an old one. A century ago, the 
grandfather of her present Majesty ascended the throne of 
Britain. The political animosities that had agitated the 
country, and more especially the northern part of it, were 
yet unallayed, when the young monarch, in his simplicity, 
supposed he was pleasing all parties, and avoiding offence 
to his Scottish subjects, by using the following style of 
address: — "Bom and educated in this country, I glory in 
the name of Briton,''^ At the same time there fiourished a 
celebrated personage-~or rather politico-literary shadow, 
whose identity has not even yet been established — ^by name 
Junius. This celebrated writer was coarsely English, and 
hated everything " Scotch," as he called it, with the greatest 
intensity. So he published a phillipic upon the king's 
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address, after this fashion: — '^ When you afiPectedly renoun- 
ced the name of Englishman, believe me, Sir, you were 
persuaded to pay a very ill-judged compliment to one part 
of your subjects at the expense of the other." And the 
English people of the day threw up their caps, and ap- 
plauded this reproof— although it was a blunder. It can 
scarcely be said that this collision was *^ convenient." But 
then, it may be said, it occurred a long time ago. 

Well, when Viscount Pahnerston formally announced 
his intention to use the obnoxious terms referred to, on 
this plea of convenience, I took the liberty of quoting, for 
his lordship's edification, certain specimens from his own 
speeches, and amongst others the following, having refer- 
ence to our relations at the time with Spain: — ^^I point 
(said his lordship) to the treaty which we have concluded, 
for the suppression of the slave trade, but which no power 
of diplomacy, on the part of England, had before been 
able to extract from the power of Spain ; and whereas, in 
the time of Ferdinand, the influence of Russia was para- 
mount,' Great Britain is now regarded in Spain with those 
sentiments of friendship which are due to our good faith. 
The respect which Spain has for this country is very much 
owing to the conduct of the representative of the British 
government, Liord Clarendon. The good faith which the 
British government has observed has rendered the character 
of an Englishman a passport through Spain." No one can 
seriously say it is convenient to use two different names, 
in this way, as signifying the same person, place, or thing. 
But perhaps it may be called holding the balance even! 

I shall now, however, quote from a more recent speech 
by his lordship. A complaint was lately made of the 
enlistment of some of our Irish fellow-subjects in the 
service of the Pope, and Lord Pahnerston, as head of the 
government, was interrogated as to the course to be fol- 
lowed upon the subject. His lordship made answer, in 
name of "Her Majesty's government;" and, justifying the 
reception of certain Sicilians on board of our fleet, he 
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remarked, ^^It is upon the principle that ey&cy British ship 
of war is British territory^ that we have so acted. CarlistB 
and Frogresistas, at different times, fleeing from the power 
of their adversaries, have equally found refuge under the 
sanction of the British flag. If any man fleeing, in defi- 
ance of the police, were to seek refuge on board a British 
ship,, there is no man in this country who would not deem 
that an officer had mis-conducted himself who should drive 
such an individual back to be the victim of barbarity." 

In passing, I cannot avoid saying, Bravo! But this 
very speech demolishes Lord Palmerston^s plea of '^con- 
venience." He had not found the word "English" quite 
suitable on this occasion — ^and his favourite England is 
made, by himself, in vulgar phrase, to '^kick the beam." 

When the Times did me the honour of a leading article, 
it professed not to understand what I would be at. Ac- 
cording to that journal the matter was finally settled, and 
there was an end of it. In answer, I took the liberty of 
making a few quotations &om its own columns. Two of 
these I now reproduce. 

The Times had been recently reviewing a Memoir of the 
Duke of Wellington, in which review there occurred 
passages such as this: — "The Austrians were on the 
Middle Rhine, the British on the Meuse. Disengaged, by 
repeated triumphs, from their Austrian antagonists, the 
republican forces closed with tremendous strength around 
the English. ... At length, at the very moment 
when England seemed excluded from all participation in 
the military contests of the age, and the services of the 
British soldier seemed likely to be measured by the demand^ 
of colonial duty, events brought about one of the most 
memorable wars on record, and enabled Britain to support 
a glorious part." The balance, is here, again, held with 
an even handl 

But, about the same period, the Times had been exposing 
the corruption of certain portions of the English con- 
stituencies. And the following paragraph is taken from 
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a leader on tbe subject: — '^Tbat thirty-two gentlemen had 
been turned out of parliament for bribery was a great fact. 
. . . Freemen! Certainly never was that sacred name 
so shamefully misapplied as when it came to signify a class 
of men distinguished from all the British people by open, 
regular, professed venality. ... In every old burgh 
in the kingdom there exists a large class who not only may, 
but must, be bribed. . . . Such are our British free- 
men, A political sympathy preserved these strange beings 
in 1832, and we are rewarded for our weakness by their 
continued degradation, until we can boast of possessing 
the basest class in Europe." From beginning to end of 
the article, the same style is adhered to. Not to speak of 
the misrepresentation conveyed in all this, so far as Scot- 
land might be supposed to be included in the animadver- 
Bion, I referred to it simply as a specimen of the alleged 
«( convenience'* founded on by Viscount Palmerston, and 
in answer to the afiGected difficulty of the Times about what 
word should be us^, in speaking of the United Kingdom. 
Once more, England kicks the beam! 

As Macaulay is a great authority, in the matter of style, 
take a passage from the Preface to his magnum opus^ 
entitled The History of England. There he says: — "I 
purpose to write the History of England, from the acces- 
sion of James IE., down to a time witMn the memory of 
men living. I shall relate how the new succession was, 
during many troubled years, successfully defended; how a 
gigantic commerce gave birth to a maritime power, com- 
pared with which every other sinks into insignificance; 
how, in America, the British colonies rapidly became far 
mightier than the realms which Gortez and Fizarro added 
to the dominions of Charles Y.; how, in Asia, British 
adventurers founded an empire not less splendid and more 
durable than that of Alexander.' * So much for this famous 
History of England. 

About the same time, Lord Aberdeen, then prime 
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minister, had occasion to give an exposition of our policy 
in the East, which he concluded by saying, ^^This I believe 
to be the duty of English minister s.^^ He was followed by 
Sir James Graham, also a cabinet minister, who declared 
that ^^ If war should be imminent, and an enemy should be 
found to insult the British Jiag^ the British navy will be 
ready to maintain the honour of that flag." 

And undoubtedly Sir James was in the right. Because, 
however much we may be doomed to hear about the 
English navy, royal and mercantile, English ships, and 
English flags, one has only to ask a sight of the Certificate 
of Begistry of any such ship, to find that, ^*in terms of 
the statute, thereanent made and provided,'' the document 
bears to be a " Certificate of British registry." If he turns 
to the statute itself, he will find an interpretation clause, 
explaining that ^^ ^British possession' shall mean any 
colony, plantation, island, territory, or settlement within 
Her Majesty's dominions, and not within the United 
Kingdom." He will find a chapter upon " British ships; 
their ownership, measurement, and registry;" and he will 
find, constantly recurring, such expressions as *^ British 
ship," "British seaman," "British consul," — but never 
once the term English, 

And so, in a recent article in the popular Cornhill Ma- 
gazine^ on the subject of an order of merit for the navy, 
we find such sentences as the following; — "Why is there 
not an order of Britannia for British seamen f .... 
In the first number of our magazine a friend contributed 
a most touching story of the M^Lintock expedition" 
(M^Lintock being an Irishman), "in the dangers of which 
he shared; and the writer was a mercantile captain. . . . 
Cannot Britannia find a ribbon for her sailors? .... 
Why is there not then an order of Britannia f One day 
a young officer of the Euryalus may win it; and having 
just read the memoirs of Lord Dundonald" (a Scot), " I 
know who ought to have the first grand cross." 

I have already quoted from an article in the Times on 
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tlie subject of the heir-apparent to the crown coming of 
age, in which the matter is dealt with as purely English, 
and the other portions of the empire entirely ignored. The 
lUustrated London News (of 9th June last) had a long 
leader on the same subject, of which I giye the precise date, 
that it may be read for special edification. In the mean- 
time, I may say that, while expressions to designate the 
mother country, or its people, occur thirteen times, in the 
course of the article, in six instances we have the word 
England, or English, and in the remaining seven, we have 
the word Britain, or British. For example, Canada is 
spoken of as an ** English colony;" an important event is 
described as the ^^ Surrender of Quebec to the English;" 
we are told that, at a particular date, " peace wad signed 
between France and England;" that ^^ Canada West is 
British" — and then the governor is described as an 
" English envoy," while we are assured that " Canada is 
loyal to the British crown." A celebrated speech of an 
American statesman is quoted, where he says, ^^ We have 
Canada as much under command, as Great Britain has the 
Ocean;" in opposition to which we are told by the writer 
" how warmly the heart of Canada beats toward ' Old 
England,' " — of " the intensity of national feeling that 
pervades our North American possessions," — of their 
steady attachment to the British crown;" and assured that 
although "differences of opinion will always exist in 
Canada, as in England, yet a continuous line of railway 
entirely through British territory" will perform wonders; 
and finally, that the Prince will " appear in British North 
America as a bestower of courtesies, not as a donor of 
favours!" 

And now we have reports of addresses presei^ted to the 
Prince, in which the colonists, saluting him as the " future 
monarch of that glorious globe-circling empire of which 
they are a part," declare that their "pride is in the 
British constitution, laws, and flag," and pray that he 
may "long grace the mighty throne of Britain." Wfi 

G 
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have abo answers to these addresses, in which his Royal 
Highness describes the colony of Newfonndh&nd as ^* the 
earliest colonial possession of the British crown;" and 
says, '^To-day I set foot for the first time on those vast 
territories in North America^ which own the sway of 
Great Britain/' 

There is a somewhat remarkable man, at present a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons^ Judge Haliborton, better 
known as *^Sam Slick.'* Sometime ago this gentleman 
appeared in Glasgow, and there took occasion, very empha- 
tically, to declare he was a Scot by descent, and to claim 
for his countrymen a prominent position among the popu- 
lation of ^^ British North America." The same gentleman 
recently delivered a speech of some mark, on the relation 
between the colonies and the mother country, but being 
now in a different atmosphere, we find him talking of the 
^* feelings of Englishmen'* — of the *^ Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of all England" — and the **goyemment of 
England." At the same time, however^ and as if specially 
*to illustrate this plea of convenience, he introduces, by 
the by, "British North America "^ — " British shipowners" 
— "the day of Great Britain's power and glory," and the 
"ancient and glorious flag of Britain." 

Henry, Lord Brougham, was bom in St Andrew's 
Square, Edinburgh ^ but he became one of those "eminent 
English statesmen "^ and philosophers, I formerly referred 
to. In his place in parliament. Lord Brougham will be 
found almost always adopting the, supposed to be, conven- 
ient form of speech sought to be legitimized by the pre- 
mier. With his lordship, it is seldom anything but Eng- 
land, England, England! According to Lord Brougham, 
in London, we are all Englishmen! But his lordship was 
recently elected head of the Edinburgh University, and 
there he is reported to have "extolled the university, as 
attracting students not only from all parts of the British 
dominions^ but from almost every country in Europe, and 
every state in America," adding that "even our English 
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neighbours may profit, not only by our teaching, but by 
the principles upon which it is grounded/* In short, his 
lordship discovers the separate individuality of Scotland 
so soon as he crosses the border, and feels the influence of 
the mountain air I 

William Ewart Gladstone, scholar^ statesmen, and ora- 
tor, is, I believe, the son of Scottish parents, although 
he was bom and educated in England. He likewise, in 
his place in the British parliament, if one may judge from 
the reports of his speeches, eeessoB to forget that such a 
place as Scotland esdsts, or that such a document as the 
Treaty of Union may be found in the archives of the United 
Elingdom. ^ut he alsa was lately elected to a high honour 
in the University of Edinburgh, and had occasion to de- 
liver an address to his constituents. The sails had been set, 
and the vessel appeared to be under weigh, but she was 
brought up by the anchor. Mr Gladstone, in that address, 
is compelled to distinguish between the "universities of 
England and Scotland;'' and, speaking of these distinc- 
tions, he says, "I think it eminently British to admit the 
voice of the governed in the choice of governors." Who 
doubts that, at Oxford, or in London, the thing would 
have been ** eminently English"! 

The Times on the same occasion discourses at length 
upon the theme of the "English and Scotch universities." 
The Daily News dwells upon " Scotch Presbyterianism and 
English Episcopacy," saying " Presbyterianism rarely 
shakes hands with Prelacy." The Morning Post declares 
that Mr Gladstone "has earned sufficient titles, as a 
scholar and a statesman, to render his election by the 
students of Edinburgh an event of interest, not merely in 
the northern capital itself, but likewise in every political 
and literary circle throughout the British empire." 

In this ridiculous f asMon do the names of Britain and 
England, like two buckets in a well, appear and disappear, 
according to the fancy of the particular writer or speaker. 

If Lord Palmerston's "form of speech" be the one 
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*^ conveniently adopted in speaking of the United Kingdom 
and its inhabitants," why do such men as Lord Brougham, 
and Mr Gladstone, play one tune in- St Stephen's, and 
another within the walls of Edinburgh University? And 
if Scotland has been so merged in Engh&nd, as the advo- 
cates of that form of speech wish us to believe, whence 
come these constantly recurring recognitions of the re- 
markable distinctions between the universities, and reli- 
gions, of the two countries? 

In like manner, I might refer to the speeches delivered 
at the recent Edinburgh banquet to the 78th Highlanders. 
There it was all but impossible to make use of Lord Fal- 
merston*s "usual and convenient " form of speech, and we, 
therefore, heard of nothing but the British soldier, the 
British army, and British generals. But, look at the same 
thing, as occurring in London, on the occasion of opening 
the Eoyal Academy. No doubt the chairman spoke of 
"the tribute of respect which Englishmen love to offer to 
art;'* but the toast to which he spoke was, in express terms, 
that of " British art." .The Duke of Somerset " acknow- 
iedged with pride the privilege of thanking the assembly in 
name of the British navy:" and Mr Sidney Herbert re- 
turned thanks for the " honour done to the British army." 
The rest of the speaking was in the same style. 

At an entertainment given to the Swiss volunteers, 
these gentlemen are reported to have expressed their admi- 
ration of the "English shooting," their "gratitude for 
English hospitality," and their hopes founded on "English 
sympathy with Switzerland." Lord Elcho, as chairman, 
gave, as the toast of the evening, " La Reine, la premi- 
ere CARABINIERE d'AnGLETERRE " ! 

But, against this may be placed what occurred at the 
banquet on the occasion of the two htmdredth anniversary 
of the formation of the Grenadier Guards. There, the 
Prince Consort, as chairman, in giving the toast of the 
evening, was careful to say that the distinguished corps in 
question " had always upheld the honour of the British 
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name, and powerfully Contributed to make this country- 
stand proudly forth among the nations of the earth," . . . 
and ^^ had vanquished in fair fight those Imperial Guards, 
who, until they were met by the British bayonet, were 
held to be invincible"! 

A similar banquet was given to commemorate the for- 
mation of the Scots Fusilier Guards, and there the Duke of 
Cambridge, a member of the royal family, and Com- 
mander-in-Chikf of the forces, spoke invariably of the 
** British army," and the "British people." 

I have referred to the facts of geography, as being op- 
posed to the practice chaDenged, and in connection with 
this, I may give just one or two specimens of the absurd 
consequences of a departure from the legitimate path. 

There is, or was until of late, published in the metropolis 
of Scotland, a periodical known as the North British Re- 
view, In that periodical, there appeared some time ago, 
an article upon "Our foreign relations," the burden of 
which was "Nationality" (capitals in the original). 
This article set out with the astounding question, "Is 
England to be a great nation, or a Uttle island?" and so 
proceeded to discuss the combined geographical and poli- 
tical question. So, if any of my readers will take the 
trouble of looking at Black's well-known Atlas, they will 
find this very singular state of matters. The map of 
Europe is accompamed by a scale of " English miles." So 
are the maps of England. But, out of respect I suppose 
to the proverbial sensitiveness of our Welsh friends, Wales 
rejoices in the " British scale;" while Scotland and Ireland 
are subjected to the indignity of being measured by the 
"English" rod. France, although, admittedly, no longer 
an appendage of the English crown, is in a similarly 
ignoble situation. Turkey in Europe has the same scale, 
but the subordinate map of the Bosphorus bears the scale 
of " British miles." Australia has the British scale, New 
South Wales the same, Victoria the same; but New 
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Zealaod again reverts to the English scale — ^and so on 
throughout the volume. Are these things the same, or are 
they different? 

This "collection of specimens" would be incomplete 
without one from the celebrated Maga, once the champion 
of Scotland, and terror of Cockneydom, but now, alas! 
as the Athenosum assures us, having its "native staff of 
contributors reduced to an individual." It is taken from 
an article in vol. Ixxviii, under the head, " English Art 
AND Manufactures at the Paris Exhibition," sub- 
division, "English School of Painting;" and runs 
thus: — 

"It (the Exhibition) has given rise to that brilliant visit of 
the Queen of England to Paris. . . . The productions of Fng- 
land and its dependencies are on the left. ... In the comer of 
the ^rt<i«^ space nestle the productions of young Anstralia. . . . 
Of one fact we were soon convinced, that England and France 
were running a twofold race. . . . The innate conservatism of 
British India continues to reproduce the beautiful structures of 
thousands of years ago. . . . No collection, professing to give 
the world specimens of BriHsh contemporaneous painting, could 
be complete without them. . . . We have small cause to linger, 
and are glad to get away amongst old friends of the British 
School, ... A Queen of England would always have been well 
received, even when England was unpopular, as the French are 
generous and chivalric. . . . Our friends on the Continent have 
never possessed the advantage to form a collective impression of 
the British School. ... In painting home landscape, the British 
artists stand ahnost alone. . . . The British department of 
statuary chiefly consists, like the paintings, of old acquaintances. 
... I cannot help thinking that, at any time of the modem 
history of France, a monar^ of dreat Britain would have been 
well received." 

So much for Blackwood^ s Magazine, It would not be 
easy to carry, what I venture to denominate the piebald 
style, much farther, — ^but Maga always excels in style. 

Similar contradictions and incongruities, arising from 
the same cause, are to be fotmd in every newspaper one 
dips into. 
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The leading article, perhaps, expresses a decided convic- 
tion that the "Commercial treaty between France and 
England^'* wiU ultimately be found to be for the benefit of 
the paper-makers, as well as other '•^British manufactures;" 
denounces the fortification scheme as degrading to the 
" dignity of Great Britain^^^ contending for confidence in 
the " wooden walls of old England;''^ and boasts that the 
chief prizes at the French Agricultural Exhibition were 
carried off by the " English competitors" — although the 
chances are these competitors wiU be found to be Scots. 
In one column, is to be found the report of a pubUc dinner, 
at which My Lord so and so^ or Sir John somebody, pre- 
sided. The chairman is said to have given, " in a most 
felicitous manner, the usual loyal and patriotic toasts." 
In proposing the first toast, he dwelt eloquently upon the 
virtues and greatness of ''''England's Queen;" air, the 
Queen's Anthem, by the band of the Scots Fusilier Guards. 
He called for a bumper to the army, which he described as 
the " army of England;^* air, ** British Grenadiers!" He 
asked the company to pledge him with enthusiasm to the 
*' English navy;" air, "Rule Britannia!" In another 
column, we have a series of paragraphs imder special head- 
ings, such as : " Commercial Tkeatt between France 
AND England; " — * * Review of the British Corn Trade;" 
— " State of the difficulty between England and 
America REGARDma San Juan Island;" — "Pros- 
pects of British Columbia;" — " French view of the 
comparison between the Navies of France and 
England;^'' — "Present distribution of the British 
Army!" 

We have been looking chiefly into the columns of news- 
papers. Let us change the scene for a httle. 

Accompany me, then, into the " Parliament of Great 
Britain," and let us find a place in the gallery of the House 
of Commons. It is a great field night ; government being 
to propose a vote of thanks to the army and navy, and 
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certain officers by name, for their conduct during a great 
war just concluded. The prime minister rises and adrcdtly 
seeks to enlist the sympathies of the bulk of his audience, by 
an eulogium upon ^^ those qualities for which Englishmen 
are so renowned." He declares it is right that *^ England's 
parliament should acknowledge the deeds of England's 
sons.'' Here follow the usual repetitions of the English 
army, English navy, gentlemen of England, English yalour, 
England's prestige; honour! glory I — ''^England expects 
that every man this day will do his duty!'' — "Victory! 
and a peerage, or Westminster Abbey!" The leader oi 
the opposition, not to be outdone, follows in the same 
strain: " England knows how to reward her heroes, when 
they survive; or to render their names immortal when 
they fall in her cause." — ^Their monuments will go down 
to posterity, in ihe great Pantheon of Englisluimmortals, 
which stands so appropriately at the threshold of the halls 
where English statesmen meet! Some general officers and 
admirals are selected by name, the majority of whom are 
Scotsmen, but are described as " worthy sons of England" : 
The applause is universal, the vote passes nem. c&n.^t and 
the curtain falls! 

Now, accompany me across the way, to Westminster 
Abbey, and look, for a brief space, at the records of the 
mighty dead, reared there by a grateful country. Surely 
we shall find nothing there but what is purely English? 
Let us see. — 

In the " North Transept," the first public monument is 
that of Admiral Sir Peter Warrbn, of whom it is said, 
" How eminently his virtues and abilities were employed 
in the various services wherein he had the honour to com- 
mand, and the happiness to conquer, will be more properly 
recorded in the annals of Great BRriAiN." 

Next we come to one " In memory of Major-Greneral 
Sir John Malcolm, &c., bom at Bumfoot, of Eske, 
Dumfriesshire," who was "employed confidentially, in 
those important wars and negotiations which established 
British supremacy in India." 
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Admiral Yernon has a monument, ^'Sacred to bis 
memory, as admiral of the White Squadron of the British 
fleet." 

Fassing by one or two, we come to the memorial of the 
great Chatham. ^^ At his feet (says the guide-book) are 
figures of Prudence and Fortitude, below is a figure of 
Britannia." On the base tiie inscription: '•*' Erected by 
the King and Parliament, as a testimony to the virtues 
and abilities of William Pitt, during whose administration 
Divine Providence exalted Great Britain to a height of 
prosperity and gbry unknown to any former age." 

" On tiie left of Lord Chatham (vide guide-book) is a 
monument to Lord Robert Manners, Captain William 
Bayne, and Captain William Blair. .... Neptune 
is pointing them out as examples to posterity, and worthy 
of being recorded in the annals of their coimtry, to Bri- 
tannia, whose figure, accompanied by a lion, supports a 
shieldof the arms of Great Britain." . . . Liscription— « 
*^ Jn memory of their services, the king and parliament of 
Great Britain have caused this monument to be erected." 

The Right Honourable Charles Buller follows very 
near, and of him the marble declares: '^The British 
Colonies will not soon forget the statesman who so well 
appreciated their desires and destinies; and his country, 
recalling what he was, deplores the vanished hopes of all 
he might have become." 

Again passing by some that do not bear upon my theme, 
we come to Lord Aubrey Beauclere, a gallant seaman, 
from whose epitaph I quote these lines: — 

« While Britain boasts her empire o*er the deep. 
This marble shall compel the brave to weep: 
As men, as Britons, and as soldiers mourn: 
Tis dauntless, loyal, virtuous Beauderk's urn. 

Dying he bid Britannia's thunder roar, 

And Spain stiU felt him when he breathed no more." 

We are now in the "North Aisle," where let us pause 
at two or three memorials. 
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Here is one ^^Sacred (o the Memorj of Ci^itttn Geobgb 
Bbtan,*^ who ^^fell in the twenty-fierenth year of his age, 
at the battle of TalaYera, in Spain, so gkcioiis in the an- 
nals of British taix>us." 

And immediately beneath we have another to Sib 
Thomas Stamford Raffles, who, ^'selected at an early 
age to condact the goremment of the British oonqnestB 
in the Indian Ocean, secured to the British flag the 
maritime soperiority of the Indian seas.'' 

It is said of Sib George Leonard SrAuinoir, that 
^^he displayed, in a peculiar manner, firmnesEt, prodence, 
and integrity in the treaty of peace, ooncloded with 
Tippoo Soltan, by which British interests were pnNnoted 
and secored." 

And John Baker is described as ^^Vice-admiral of the 
White of the Brttish fleet." 

Entering the ^' west end of the Nave," we find a monu- 
ment to Zachary Macaulax, of whom it is said that 
^^gnided and blessed by Grod, he rescued the British 
empire firom the guilt c^ the slaye trade." 

A "noble monument" to Captain James Cornewall, 
declares that he was "equally and deservedly honoured 
by the tears and applause of Britons." 

Passing on to the "South Aisle," we find a slab "Sacred 
to the immortal Memory of Sir Falbier Fairborne, 
with an epitaph, by no less a person than Dryden, record- 
ing that 

"More bravdy never Bbitibh general fell. 
Nor general's death was e*er revenged so weD." 

In "Poet*s Comer," the first that meets the eye is the 
monument of the "Great Duke or Argyle," the in- 
scription commencing — 

" Bbiton, behold! if patriot worth be dear, 
A shrine that claims a tribatary tear!" 

The epitaph to the English poet-laureate Nicholas 

Eowe, declares that — 

" Never Betton more disdained a slave!" 
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And eren on the grave of the Poet Gray, we find 
these lines:—- 

" No more the Grecian muse Tinrivalled reigns, 
To Britain let the nations homage pay! 
She felt a Homer's fire in Milton's strains, 
A Pindar's rapture in the lyre of Gray." 

In short, in Westminster Abbey, and npon those 
enduring memorials reared by friends or their country 
to eminent men, whether English or Scots, the expres- 
sions almost invariably used are such as I have quoted. 
Throughout the entire building, I could only find two or 
three instances where the solecism was committed of in- 
troducing England, at the expense of the United King- 
dom. 

In Saint PanVs the same thing may be observed, where 
any word descriptive of the United Eangdom, or its peo- 
ple, happens to be introduced, with one or two exceptions, 
as in Westminster Abbey— just to prove the rule. 

The propriety of such a rule, in such places, apart from 
other considerations, might be rested upon the number 
of Scotsmen whose monuments are to be found there: 
Argyle, Mansfield, Abercromby, Moore, Duncan, Elliot, 
Dundas, Mackenzie, Hay, the Malcolms, Campbell, Mac- 
aulay. Be this as it may, these are records giving the 
lie to the assumption that it is *^ usual and convenient" to 
speak of the United Kingdom as England, and its people 
as Englishmen ; and turning into ridicule the language of 
Her Majesty's ministers, in parliament, and elsewhere.* 

* When the above remarks were penned, no memorial had 
lis yet been raised to Macaulay the historian. The claim of 
Scotland to rank him as one of her sons, has indeed been denied, 
notwithstanding his unmistakeable patronymic. But we re- 
quire not to be captious about such matters, when we mark 
how all the great or distinguished men who, from guiding the 
destiny, and illustrating the annals, of the British Empire, have 
lately gone to honoured graves in Westminster Abbey, and 
elsewhere — Dundonald, Napier, Dalhoosie, Aberdeen, Wilson, 
have been Scotsmen — and when we see among the living such 
men as Clyde, Outram, Elgin, Rose, Grant, and Bruce. 
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The contradiction, which I have been depicting, will be 
Been, in a remarkable shape, if we step into Her Majesty's 
Mint. 

Here the imperial coinage of the country receives shape 
and impression; and it would be a mere truism to say, 
that such a coinage is, in the eyes of archseologists, one of 
the most imperishable evidencies connected with the his- 
tory of nations. Show me, then, a penny: Whose image 
and superscription does it bear? Those of the Queen of 
England? No; upon the one side is the well-known 
image of Britannia, on the other the image of Victoria, 
and the superscription is: Victoria Dei gratia Brit- 
anniarum regina}'— and so of any other coin, in silyer, 
gold, or bronze. 

Ages hence, when the difference between Viscount 
Falmerston, the brilliant, versatile, and fortunate states- 
man, and the humble author of these remarks, shall be 
unknown; when the very existence of the now mighty 
Times shall have dwindled to some dim and shadowy- 
tradition; when even the glowing pages of Macaulay will 
be pored over, only as an ancient curiosity, by that 
thoughtful New Zealander, whom he has figured as stand- 
ing on the broken arches of London Bridge, gazing on 
surrounding ruins; and when the inquiring traveller is 
fairly puzzled to gather, from those pages, what was the 
proper name of the fallen empire he is surveying, — ^he will, 
like a modem Layard, dig up the foundation-stone of some 
ancient temple, and from the coins there preserved derive 
the wished-for elucidation ! 

Thus, in marble and in bronze, in the memorials of the 
dead, and the medium of traffic among the living, materials 
will always be found for answering the plea under consider- 
ation. In the meantime, every coinage that issues from 
Her Majesty's Mint reproduces the protest of the "North 
Briton." 

In what sense all this can be said to be "convenient," 
I must leave to such masters of language as Viscount 
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Falmerston and his discipleB. I yenture to say there is no 
other empire, or nation, or community, so mangled and 
cut to pieces. Indeed, there has been nothing like it 
since the confusion of tongues at the tower of Babel. 
So much, then, for the plea of "conyenience." * 

* It is truly amusing to witness the mamier in which the 
Times, and its imitators, wriggle about, and blow hot and cold, 
when dealing with Scotland and Scotsmen. 

The Nor^ Briton challenges Lord Falmerston for speaking 
as if Scotland had ceased to exist, and contends for the use of the 
name " Britain,'' in terms of the Treaty of Union. The Times, 
with mock simplicity, inquires: — ''What would this North 
Briton have? Let hun teU us how, and we will meet him half 
way " — ^meantime attempting to settle the question by ridicule, 
and persisting in the use of the name ''England" for the empire. 
The Times, however, has occasion, about the same period, to 
chastise the freemen of certain English burghs; when, lol in 
place of English, these are found to be "British Freemen." 
The gentlemen of the Scottish Bights Association demand re- 
dress of certain alleged grievances, and, in doing so, appeal to 
the historical position of their country, and the stipulations of 
the Treaty of Union. The Times thereupon ignores the Scottish 
nation— declares that Scotland and England are finally incor- 
porated, — have become " one and indivisible'' — and sneers at that 
antiquated document, the Treaty referred to. By and by, a 
joint-stock bank in Glasgow stops payment, but pays every 
creditor to the last penny; and immediately the Scottish people 
come again into existence, in order to run the gauntlet of a series 
of diatribes against " Scotch " banking and bankers, " Scotch " 
merchants, and "Scotch" noblemen, as objects of virtaous 
English indignation. Certain English burghs are disfranchised 
for corruption. Their seats fall to be distributed; and a claim 
is put in on behalf of the Scottish Universities. And now ap- 
pears the Times declaring that sudi a demand is "mere im- 
pertinence," the whole matter having been defined and settled 
by — what? Why, by that very Treaty, which is waste paper 
when invoked by me or my coantryment Certain parties, by 
name Macdonald, Wallace, and Monteith, carrying on business 
in Glasgow, become bankrupts, jast as others do, in London, 
and elsewhere. The Times has no difficulty about these gentle- 
men's nationality, any more than it would have with certain 
historical characters of the same names. But, Dr Livingstone 
returns from Africa — Sir Colin Campbell and his Highlanders 
save India — Lord Dundonald and Sir Charles Napier die, — 
when, once more, Scotland is foigotten, and these are all "in- 
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Another plea I have sometimes met with — ^that the cus- 
tom comphdned of is so countenanced by, and bound up 
with, the use of what is known as *Hhe English language," 
as to be, so to speak, part and parcel of it; and that, as 
we speak the language, we must naturally be dealt with 
as English. I may remark, in passing, that this plea 
actually rests upon an admission of the principle I have 
sought to explain and enforce, as to the influence of a 
name, or form of expression. But the plea itself is never- 
theless fallacious, in the 'particular case. 

For a century subsequent to the Protestant Reformation, 
the language of Bx)me continued to be the language of 
learned men, and current literature, throughout Europe. 
It was so in Scotland. Luther, Melancthon, Calvin ; and 
with us, Knox, Buchanan, the Melvilles, Row, and others, 
wrote and spoke Latin. But it never was supposed, and 
cannot now be said, that these men, or the Scottish nation 
of that time, were, either in body or in spirit, Roman, or 
subject to Roman influences. 

So the people of Belgium, divided firom France by an 
imaginary line, speak the French language; and yet they 
are a separate community and nation, having diflerent 
institutions and ideas;, and,, it was only the other day we 

donutable EnglishmeDl*' Professor Blackie institutes a com- 
parison between the Scottish and English races; and the Timf^ 
launches its thunders at such narrow-minded provincialism, ex- 
claiming — ''We south of the Tweed have risen to the concep- 
tion of a United Kingdom, nay more, of a British Empire,** 
Messrs Napier & Sons of Glasgow not only build, but success- 
fvlly launch, the "Black Prince;" and thereupon the leading 
jounial chaunts a song of praise, in these terms: — '* Certainly, 
in no other country in the world could such an engineering feat 
be achieved in so short a time, and probably in no other part of 
England save on the Clyde "/// And yet Englishmen daim an 
almost exclusive right to the characteristics of "honesty*^ and 
'* fair play!" Surely, when we find them acting in the fashion 
just described, we may warrantable call upon them to 

"Doff that llon*8 hide, 
And hoDff a calf skin on those recreant limbs 1 * 
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witnessed how clear, and distinctly marked, the difference 
remains. 

So, also, the Swiss are a French-speaking people; and 
yet they stand as entirely separated from France, in poli- 
tical institutions, social ideas, and national feeling, as do 
the people of Great Britain. We have only to recall what 
passed, when the Swiss riflemen were in London, to under- 
stand the force of this example. 

Finally, the people of the American States speak what 
is '^ known as the English language." Bat no one would 
dream of saying that they should refrain from thinking, 
and speaking, and cherishing the memory, of the great 
struggle in which they won their independence, or from 
erecting monuments to Washington, or other leaders of 
the American revolution,, from fear of giving offence to 
England; or, that they should mould or modify their 
institutions, or abandon anyone position otherwise belong- 
ing to them, merely because they use the English language. 
On the contrary, these American States^ peopled chiefly 
by English, Scots, and Irish, are in many respects the anti- 
podes of England, in their institutions and ideas: They 
are the rivals of Britain (England included) in commerce, 
manufactures, and, in some respects, in politics; and they 
diverge farther and farther every succeeding generation, 
in spite of the circumstance of a common tongue, known 
as English— hut which might, with perfect propriety, be 
styled the British language. 

So much for the plea founded on the use of a particular 
tongue. 

But then, it is often urged, the thing is unfait accompli 
-—custom has sanctioned it; and looking to this, and the 
immense numerical majority of Englishmen in the Union, 
it is vain to contend against the practice, however illegal 
or objectionable in itself. This is the argument which I 
have found to weigh most with those among my country- 
men who are disposed to acquiesce in an injury, rather 
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than fight a battle. Let ns, therefore, consider it deliber- 
ately. 

And, first of all, I would say that, as a lawyer, accus- 
tomed to look at things from a legal or judicial point of 
view, I have great faith in the ultimate success of any 
claim founded upon a formal written document, the authen- 
ticity of which is admitted, and its meaning not disputed. 
There is a legal maxim in Scotland — ^and no doubt it 
obtains in England also — ^to the effect that no one cau 
secure, even by the longest usage, a right which is ex- 
pressly excluded by his charter, or other title. The maxim, 
^* Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just," is also so 
true as to be somewhat hackneyed. With these two 
maxims to rest upon, I differ entirely from those who sup- 
pose that, henceforth, England is to be the empire, and 
that we Scots are to become Englishmen, are things 
already settled. I grant that the weed has got possession 
largely of the English mind — ^that it already evergrows the 
literature of the country — and appears to flourish especially 
in the atmosphere of the legislature. But it is an intruder, 
with no legal root— and I am convinced that it would 
speedily disappear before the most moderate effort, on the 
part of any one who can command public attention. In 
the next place, I venture to assert, as a matter of fact, 
that since the subject was first mooted by myself, and 
although I have stood almost alone in any open protest 
against the evU practice, a manifest change has taken 
place. Watching the progress of events with more than 
usual interest, I could point to numerous quarters where 
that practice has been tacitly, but completely discarded; 
and to others, where my protest has been formally and 
deliberately adhered to. Those who have not marked the 
change, will shake their heads, and assure me I am playing 
a losing game— imitating the unfortunate Sysiphus. We 
shall see. The great difficulty, in all such cases, is to get 
possession of the public ear; and who does not know how 
dull that ear often iS) even when it might be expected to 
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be most acute? But, even while I write, circumstances 
are every day occurring which show I am not mistaken. 

In a question of this kind,. it is but as yesterday since 
Viscount Fahnerston announced, through his answer to the 
North Briton^ that Scotland was erased from the rnap; that 
the Scottish nation was extinct ; and that the dwellers north 
of the Tweed were henceforth to be known only as English- 
men. It is only as yesterday since certain English journals 
pronounced Scottish nationality ^^an anachronism;" allu- 
siona to Scottish history "stuff fit only for schoolboys;*' 
and insultingly classed Scotland herself with the "Channel 
Islands." It is less than yesterday since we were, by the 
same authorities, taunted with the assumed fact that 
"Scotchmen at home are not mentally developed;" and 
with "agitating for a separate nationality that has de facto 
ceased to exist;" since we were asked "what appreciable 
influence Edinburgh now exercises on public opinion" — 
and assured that " the more Scotland has striven to he a 
nation^ the more she has sunk to he a province,^^ The North 
Briton, and all such foolish nationalists were supposed to 
be finally and for ever snuffed out. But although the 
movement, commenced by the Association formerly referred 
to, was apparently stopped, it was not really so. The seed 
was sown, and gradually a change has come over Scottish 
feeling. Scotland to-day is far more vigorously, indi- 
vidual, or national, than she was, even a very few years 
ago. In proof of this, various evidences might be adduced ; 
but I confine myself to what is at this moment passmg 
around us. 

Britain's place among the nations was supposed to be in 
jeopardy. It was even alleged that she was exposed to im- 
mediate invasion. The government and legislature — ^Whigs, 
Tories, and Radicals alike — could not agree upon the remedy 
for these dangers, and so the people took the matter into their 
own hands. A spontaneous voluntary arming commenced. 
We have abeady seen something of the proportions in 

H 
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which England and Scotland oantribate to this armament; 
On the 23d of Jmie, Her MajeBty reviewed the TolnnteerB 
of England in Hyde Park,, when, with every enooniage- 
ment from high qnarters, out of a population of 18,000,000, 
leas than 20,000 appeared under arms. This waa thought 
to be a great result. But on the 7th of August a similar 
demonstration took place at Edinburgh— that unfortunate 
spot which " exercises no appreciable influence on public 
opinion" — when, in spite of every discouragement, out of 
a population not exceeding 3,000,000, upwards of 21,000 
Tolunteers appeared, in presence of 200,000 spectators 1 
Now, not to speak of the matter of m^re disparity at all^ 
as being a thing explainable, to some extent, in a variety 
of ways, I would ask, — ^Whence arose this remarkable 
exhibition of public feeling, in the northern portion of the 
island? How came it that all jealousies between the East 
and the West, the Nwth and the South, were laid adde^ 
and that, on the appointed day, company after company, 
battalion after battalion, brigade after brigade, of ^^ self* 
enlisted soldiers,'' out of every quarter of the kingdom, 
and from distances exceeding 300 miles, were found march- 
ing through the streets of the picturesque capital, and 
gathering round the old palace of Holyrood, under the 
eyes of countless multitudes of their countrymen and 
countrywomen? How came it that old and young, 
** gentle and semple," caught by a common enthusiasm, 
laid aside the pen and the plough, the hammer and the 
needle— that the mills and warehouses of Glai^w were 
shut up, and the harvest- work of Ayrshire and the Lo- 
thians stood still — ^that the entire railway system of the 
country was taxed to the uttermost, in order that all might 
join, directly or indirectly, in one universal expression of 
patriotism and loyalty? Upon this subject I shall call 
into court the London journals themselves. 

The Times, strange to say, remains silent— struck dumb, 
ai^Murently, by a phenomenon so entirely beyond its expec- 
tation and comprehension. The Daily News, however, strikes 
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the key-note, when, in comae of a long and eloquent article, 
it says — ^* The demonstration was, in all respects, thoroughly 
national^ and well represents the most strildng features of 
the national character. Though ardent to a proyerb, the 
Scotch, as all the world knows, are not usually a demon- 
Btrative people. Their fervid temperament is combined 
with a large amount of caution and prudent reserve. This 
is, in fact, only one of the results of a proud and self- 
reliant character. The depth and concentration of the 
Scottish character appears in a certain habitual self-con- 
trol, which checks unreserved intercourse, and makes the 
people reserved in manner, and chary of speech. But 
their real feelings are ardent and fervid. They have 
oourageons hearts, and are capable of the strongest attach- 
ments. .... The feelings of the nation are like those of 
the individual, deep and strong, and they are as naturally 
moved by the central objects of national interest. These 
are, home and freedom, the land of their birth, and the 
government under which they live, . . . The grand display 
of Tuesday last proves that, like every impulse which really 
stirs the fervid temperament of the Scotch, the volunteer 
movement is amongst them a thoroughly national one,''* 

The Army and Navy Gazette takes up the theme: — " To 
the superiority (it says) of the Scottish display, in respect 
of picturesque effect, we were ready at once to submit: but 
its superiority, in another way, we were not prepared to 
anticipate. Greatly to the credit of our northern fellow- 
countrymen, and we fear a little to our own discredit, the 
number of volunteers before the Queen at Edinburgh ex- 
ceeded the gathering of all England in Hyde Park 

In every respect our Scotch brethren have a right to feel 
pride in presenting such a spectacle to their sovereign — 
pride in their numbers— j^rtcJe in the place where they were 
congregated— ytiilQ in the success of the day, untinged by 
a single cause for regret — ^pride in the fact that the super- 
intendence and success of the whole display were in the 
hands of a countryman of their own, Cobnel M^Murdo." 
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The Standard is peculiarly emphatic in its remarks, de- 
claring, " Whatever may be thought of the military bias 
of the English people, no one can doubt that Scotland is a 
soldiering nation. Her history, from the beginning, has 
been one of war and chivalry, and even in these days of 
peace, commerce, art, and literature, there are more Scots- 
men in the British army than any other class of Her Ma- 
jesty^s subjects, taking into account the population of the 
United Ejngdom. The review at Edinburgh had, therefore, 
a special significance. The twenty-two thousand volun- 
teers assembled in Holyrood Park bore with them local 
military associations, • Their very costume was, in many 
instances, the cloth of chivaby. Their music was the war- 
blast of many a well-fought field. This was the special 
characteristic of the great Scottish review. Herein it 
differed essentially from the kindred display in Hyde 
Park:' 

The Volunteer Service Gazette^ which formerly knew 
nothing but ** English pluck, English pride, and English 
independence," in connection with the volunteer move- 
ment, devotes a long article to the subject, concluding 
thus: — "The preparations in Edinburgh for the review 
exhibited the ardent nature of the Scottish character, when 
entering fully into any popular movement. Talk of the 
Scotch being a cold calculating people, indeed, after the 
volunteer review! It was truly a great day for Scotland; 
it was equally a memorable one for England. Nation- 

AUTY WAS ONCE MORE IN THE ASCENDANT, and, with itS 

GLORIOUS AND UNDYING SPIRIT, had dothed itself anew 
in its civic armour, and in magnificent pageantry as- 
serted its worth and its perfection before Britannia's 
Queen!" 

The Pressy the Morning Post^ the Globe, the Manchester 
Examiner^ and others, united in doing justice to the dis- 
play of Scottish patriotism and military spirit: for all 
which Scotland owes these journals a frank and unhesitat- 
ing acknowledgment— merely remarking, by the way, that 
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the picture may be held as a little highly cobured by the 
enthusiasm of the moment.* 

And what was the *^ special significance'* of the scene? 
It was this — ^that the Scottish people have, by their histori- 
cal antecedents, been moulded into a nation possessed of 
certain peculiar characteristics — ^liable to be acted upon by 
particular influences — and when so acted upon, exhibiting 
remarkable energy and tenacity of purpose; that, notwith- 
standing of their connection with England, and devotion 
to peaceful occupations, these national characteristics have 
developed themselves, upon the present occasion, so as 
actually to startle those at a distance; that the national 
peculiiurity thus evinced is a ^'glorious and undying spirit," 
which ought to be cherished and preserved — and that, ' 
by virtue of that spirit^ Scotland, which might otherwise 
have been so insigniflcant, presents at this moment a 
spectacle that must influence, in its consequences, the 
action of all Europe. If three millions of British subjects 
can present such a spectacle, what may not twenty-eight 
millions do?t 

Any one reading these pages must necessarily have re- 
marked, that the materials with which I have dealt have 
been drawn chiefly from events of a political and military 
character. The explanation of this is, simply, that I have 
taken what came most readily to my hand, among the 
passing occurrences of the day. But it would have re- 
quired a very small effort of research, indeed, to find 
similar materials in the departments of literature, science, 
art, or religion. And, for my present purpose, I now 
refer briefly to what is being transacted in the Scottish 
capital while I write. 

* As this originally passed through the Press, a tardy notice 
of the Scottish Review appeared in the Timei, But even that 
journal could only agree with the others. 

t The same spirit has produced such large contributions for 
Italian freedom, in Glasgow, compared with London, and other 
English cities. 
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It is 300 years, this month of Angnst, 1860, since the 
Reformation in Scotland became law, by act of parliament. 
The Tercentenary of the Scottish Reformation is being 
commemorated upon the spot associated with its advent, 
its struggles, and its triumph. And what aspect does this 
commemoration assume? Does it deal as with some mere 
local or sectional occurrence, important and interesting 
only to the dwellers within a limited sphere? Does it 
represent the past history, present condition, and future 
prospects of some obscure dissenting body, tolerated merely, 
by the ^^ Church of England," or some other dominant 
organization? No; it claims to be an assembly to which 
have come representatives, not only from all parts of Scot- 
land, but from England, Ireland, America, Australia, and 
the continent of Europe. It professes to deal with a 
mighty event, on the issue of which depended, for the time, 
the fate of Protestantism throughout the world. It pro- 
fesses to commemorate a great national revolution, which 
gave to a country, in extent and population ** the least 
among the nations,'^ an impulse that has not only placed 
her in the van of civilization at home, but caused her 
influence to be felt in every region of the globe. And it 
represents the history, condition, and prospects of that 
phase of the Reformation whidi, springing from the Scot- 
tish people, is for ever identified with that people, as a 
nation. 

So, it is impossible to have heard, or read, the addresses 
delivered at the various meetings, without feeling that, in 
the mind of every speaker, professedly or unconsciously, 
the past of Scotland is bound up with the present, and 
the future depends upon both. But, in place of seeking 
to support this, by a general reference, I quote the words 
of Dr Wylie, occurring in a previously published exhorta- 
tion: — " Great principles (he says) are like great battles; 
they are difficult to win; and therefore we ought jealously 
to guard their precious fruits. The nation that forgets 
the past, loses not only the past, hut the future too. The 
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great thoughts and great deeds of one age become the 
motive power of the next. The past is the most precious 
heritage of the present ; it is a vast reservoir of moral force ; 
and you could inflict no greater injury on a nation than to 
cut it off from its connection with that reservoir of power. 
Bob Scotland of her past, and what will she speedily 
beteome? — Samson shorn of his locks" 

To merge Scotland in England is to cut her off from the 
past. To sink the name of Scotland in that of England, 
and the name of the Scottish nation in that of Englishmeil, 
is so to merge the one in the other. The conclusion is 
obvious. 

But in the face of what I have thus presented, how 
preposterous must the position assumed by such English- 
men as Viscount Falmerston appear? And how puerile 
the conduct of those Scotsmen who say, '* C^est un fait 
accompli; we cannot help ourselves T' 



These various pleas, in justification and extenuation, 
being disposed of, there remains one which I have always 
found exceedingly difficult to deal with, from its very 
peculiar character: I refer to a plea founded upon the 
circumstance, that the obnoxious custom complained of is 
not confined to English speakers and writers, but prevails 
extensively among Scotsmen themselves. I have often been 
called upon, first of all, to settle matters amongst ourselves, 
before challenging the conduct of others; or told that the 
custom being recognized and adopted at home, there is an 
end of the matter. 

Now, however we may blush, it is undeniable that this 
plea is, so far, founded upon fact. Nay more, it may not 
be disguised that there are a few amongst us who, labour- 
ing under some mental twist, deliberately adopt and defend 
the custom, and attempt to ridicule those who, like myself, 
openly protest against it. I have no intention of trying 
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to evade this; and shall even present specimens of both 
classes, as beacons to warn, as well as for the sake of the 
argument they afford in support of my protest. 

From among the deliberate offenders, I select the 
Glasgow Citizen newspaper — the avowed and consistent 
Scottish champion of those who would deliberately sink 
the name, the history, and existence, of their native coun- 
try, in those of her former rival — as affording the most re- 
markable specimen of the mode of reasoning resorted to by 
si^ch parties. 

The controversy between us, upon this subject, com- 
menced many years ago; and I must confess I was then 
a good deal surprised to find there existed such a lusus 
natures^ as a man professing to be *^ Scotch to the back- 
bone," who could treat such a custom, not merely with 
levity, but with positive approval! More recently, when 
the letter of the North Briton to Lord Palmerston was 
published, the Citizen was prompt to deal with it, and he 
did so in this fashion: — "Although Scotch ourselves, to 
the backbone, a funny Scotchman is to us as amusing as a 
funny Englishman. For instance, the 'North Briton,' 
who wrote a long letter in the Times to Lord Fahnerston, 
must be an exceedingly amusing person. His complaint 
about the conventional use of the word 'England' for 
'Britain,' is very comical indeed. Everybody, except 
this 'North Briton,* knows that the term 'England' is 
used for 'Great Britain,' just as 'grey hairs' is used to 
signify 'old age,' or, 'the crown' to signify 'the sove- 
reign' or 'the monarchy.' It belongs to a well-known 
figure of speech, called, we believe, synecdoche^ whereby 
a part is put for the whole. To describe the inhabitants 
of 'these islands' as 'English,' is simply a means of es- 
caping from clumsy reiterations of the term ' British,' or 
from any such an inelegant and cumbersome periphrasis 
as 'United Kingdomites.' Besides, who does not know 
that England would not be England at all, unless it in- 
cluded Scotland? The complaint, therefore, is a blunder. 
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It is, in fact, insulting to Scotland. The indignation of 
the 'Korth Briton' is clean thrown away, and we can 
laugh ha! ha! hal with the Times J^ 

I commend this to my readers, as a choice specimen of 
elegant literary banter, and logical reasoning, combined. 
It is thus a journal, laying claim, and haying its claim 
allowed, to a fair literary position, is compelled to write, 
when under the influence of Anglo-mania, What a me- 
lancholy disease it must be! So far as my dull wit is 
able to comprehend, it would appear that, in the eyes of 
the Citizen, the most solemn contract between two nations 
may be set aside, the interests, not to speak of the feehngs, 
of a whole people may be ignored, merely that a certain 
class of writers, of whom Sir Walter Scott's Euphuist* 
may stand as the fitting prototype, shall not have their 
delicate ears offended by the too frequent repetition of the 
name of their country — albeit that name be the gbrious 
one of Great Britain! or, that they may cultivate what 
they choose to call an "elegant and flexible style," pro- 
duced by the jingle of the names Britain and England! 
For the rest, a perusal should suffice. 

We shall meet with the Citizen again. Meantime, let 
us deal with the offenders through inadvertency. 

Among these, I suppose we must rank Sir Archibald 
Alison, in his history, and the address to the volunteers, 
formerly quoted. 

Blackwood's Magazine, in respect of the special quota- 
tion already given from its columns, and pimilft r things, 
may perhaps rank in the same class; and other literary 
examples will readily suggest themselves. 

In the political world, it has been noticed how, two 
yiCars ago, the question of parliamentary reform agitated 
the public mind, and how Mr John Bright and others 
traversed the country, declaiming about England, her re- 
presentation, and constituencies. Well, by-and-by, came 

* Yide Thi Mohastebt. 
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an actaal reform bill, in which Scotland and Ireland were 
practically ignored. Day after day, the sounds of debate 
echoed through St Stephen's; but Scotland was drnnb. 
Then came the dissolution, and legislators posted down to 
meet their constituents. The press literally groaned 
under the weight of hustings' eloquence — ^but Scotland 
still remained Yoiceless, upon this great question of her 
place in the imperial legislature. Thus far negatiyely. 
But now for the positiye, as exemplified in the style 
adopted ,by expectant M.F.'s in addressing their con- 
stituents. I take the examples almost at random. 

One honourable candidate, in asking the votes of a con- 
stituency, not many miles from this city, actually penned, 
published in the newspapers, and sent to the house of every 
elector in the county, an elaborate document, in which he 
deliberately addressed them as "people of England^'* 
Another candidate, also quite at our doors, issued a printed 
circular, thinking the constituency for their confidenoe, 
and telling them that, "however disastrous the predomin- 
ance of Austria or France might be to Italian freedom, it 
would raise no inmiediate danger to English interests" — 
wherefore, the electors should act so and so. 

A learned gentieman, who represents a district of burghs 
within a few hours' journey, was kind enough to flatter his 
countrymen's amour propre^ so far, by the assurance that 
"Scotland had not only resisted the attacks of the Derbyites, 
but had returned one more liberal member than last parlia- 
ment." But, having done with this, and got upon the sub- 
ject of war, he immediately launched out in the usual style, 
saying, "What is the course for England to pursue in this 
mighty conflict? England must maintain her place as a 
first-rate power; but, if you leave the government in Lord 
Derby's hands, I for one have no faith that the peace of 
England will be maintained for an hour" — and so on. I 
shall note only two other cases of this kind. 

In one of these, a gallant candidate, in the north, came 
out quite as a patriot. He assured a constituency, celebrated 
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for their shrewdneas, that ** he wotdd support the forty-shil- 
ling franchise for Scotland," and, in the redistribution of 
seate, "would endeavour to do something for Scotland." 
So much for these merely provincial (?) matters. But, to 
show the sense he had of Scotland's position, he proceeded 
to favour the northern gentry with such flourishes as these: 
— ((Why was there a dissolution at a moment when the 
interests of Europe were at stake, and when the House of 
Commons should have been sitting, to indicate to the 
world the feelings of the people of Englandf Though 
he would be far from grudging to maintain the right 
arm of England — ^the navy — in efficiency, yet he ap- 
proved," etc., etc.; and as to the war, ^^ England, he felt 
assured, would not lend her aid to either party, but would 
be prepared to guard her honour; and if, unhappily, Eng- 
land is involved, she will be ranged on the side of liberty." 
The remaining instance is that of a highly popular member 
in a large Scottish city, who, according to his usual cus- 
tom, kept harping upon "the honour of England," the 
"safety of England," and so forth, until even his own 
peculiar supporters, the fustian jackets, could stand it no 
longer, and he was literally compelled to change his mode 
of expression. 

These are cases of Scottish legislators addressing Scottish 
audiences; and really, if there were not something too 
seriously wrong about the thing, it would be extremely 
ludicrous.* 



If I am not very much mistaken, several of the gentle- 
men to whom I have been referring, took prominent places 

* One naturally feels averse to introduce, into such a cUbcilb- 
don, the name of any party having special dauns npon popular 
favour, in reepect of patriotic sentiments or actions. A feeling 
of this kind led me to omit noticing a passing occasion where 
Lord Elcho was the principal speaker. But, as his Lordship 
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on the occafibn of the Bums Centenary. And this sug- 
gests an allusion to some of the features of that national 
festival, as iUustratiYe of mj subject. 

Ib apparently prepazed to defend his position (see letter in Ap- 
pen(Ux), I think it may be well to give him an opportunity of 
doing so. 

According to the newspapers, a " Great Volunteer Grather- 
ing" was held at Montrose, in the county of Forfar, where 
"prizes were awarded to the successful competitors, in rifle 
shooting and noHoruU Scottish games.** The reports bear, that 
there were assembled "parties of Highlanders in national 
costume;" among other distinguished personages, '^ Horatio 
Boss, Esq., and his son, Mr Edward Boss, tiie champion shot," 
and that one of the prizes, " Scotland's Cup,** was presented to 
the winner by Lord Elcho. His Lordship, as usual, made a 
clever and sensible speech — ^barring one serious blemish — and 
was received with marked enthusiasm. He referred to " those 
associations which represent such a country as Scotland,'' — said 
that the volunteer movement " appealed to the sense of duty, 
and love of country," and that ** without flattering ourselves, 
we may say,' nowhere is a sense of duty more strongly felt — 
nowhere does the love of country bum more brightly, than in 
this country.** Having got so far, his Lordship adverted to the 
recent reviews in London and Edinburgh, deiducing as a con- 
sequence of these events, the agreeable result, that ** England 
stands in a very difierent position now, from what she did." 
So, speaking of the Indian war, he asserted that " the unheard- 
of courage displayed by Englishmen and Englishwomen had gone 
far to raise this country in the eyes of foreign nations;" and, 
reverting to the volunteer movement; decUred it was "for 
defence, not defiance, and his hearers might be sure SnglancTB 
views would only be mged in the interests of peace." 

It is but fjEkir to say that, in course of his address. Lord Elcho 
did speak of Edward Boss as the "champion of Britain," 
saying " he was proud to see the gold medal on the breast of 
a countryman." He did also say he wished to make the rifle a 
familiar weapon to the British people;" and asked, "Why 
should not the volunteers of Great Britain make the movement 
permanent r In this. Lord Elcho only afforded another speci- 
men of the " convenience" assumed by Lord Palmerston. But 
the next speaker. Admiral Stewart, avoided this, at least ; and 
contented himself with assuring the good folks of Forfarshire, 
that "they might safely trust in the 'wooden walls of Old 
England* "—that " the Navy of England would go down with 
colours flying, rather than allow a hostile foot to touch the 
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Making every allowance for exaggeration, there can be 
no doubt of the fact, that the celebration of the centenary 
of the Scottiflh ploughman's birth, on the 25th of January, 
1859, waB one of the most striking events, connected with 
one man's name and influence, that has ever been wit- 
nessed. There can be as little doubt, that, however Bums 
may be loved and admired by other races— however much 
he may have been the " poet of humanity" — ^the centenary 
was, in its essence, a Scottish festival. Love of country 
was one of the chief secrets of Bums' power; and on that 
occasion, ** nationality" was the watchword with Scotsmen 
all the world over. Whatever the thousand speakers might 
attempt to say on other themes, to this they invariably 
returned, as the one point about which there was, and 
could be, no mistake. The Bums Centenary proved the 
individuality of the Scottish people, and the continued 
existence of Scottish national sentiment, in a manner which 
all the leading journals in Christendom could not gainsay. 
But, so far as some of the speakers were concerned, a re- 
markable inconsistency was apparent. 

What were Bums' opinion and feelings as to the de- 
grading practice I am protesting against? ^^ You know," 
he exclaims, indignantly, to his confidential friend Mrs 
Dunlop — "You know my national prejudices. Alas! I 

EngliA shore,^ — and that, " when oar enemies heard of theee 
100,000 Ejigluih volunteers, ready to turn out in defence of 
their bearthS) their lives, their sweethearts, and t&eir wives, 
they would think twice ere they attempted to come amongst ns." 

" How many things by season seasoned are, to their right 
praise and true perfection!" says Shakspeare. How appropriate 
to the occasion, time, place, and circumstance, was all this! 
Whart exquisite taste, in the mouths of Scotsmen, addressing 
their countrymen, on the topic of patriotism ! How SQlacang, u 
not inspiring, it must have been to the poor provindal Sa>ts, 
to know they were to be so protected by EngHsh volunteers ! 

Lord Elcho having spoken in the same style at Haddington 
and elsewhere, I ventured to forward his Lordship, as a Sooi- 
tish M.P. a cop^ of ** What's in a Name!" and I refer to the 
note acknowledgmg this, as showing that his Lordahip does not 
err through mere inadvertency. 
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have often said to myself, what are all the boasted adTan* 
tages which my country reaps from the Union, that can 
counterbalance the annihilation of her very name? I often 
repeat that couplet of my favourite poet Goldsmith — 

-' States of natire liberty possest. 



Tho* very poor, may yet be very bleat/ 

Nothing can reconcile me to the common terms, English 
ambassador, English court, etc. ; and I am out of all pa- 
tience to see that equivocal character Hastings impeached 
by the Commons of England! Tell me, my friend, is this 
weak prejudice? I believe, in my conscience, such ideas 
as, my country — her independence — ^her honour — the illus- 
trious names that mark the history of my native land, — ^I 
believe these, among your men of the world, are looked 
upon as so many modifications of wrongheadedness. This 
is certainly the staunch opinion of men of the world; but 
I call on honour, virtue, worth, to give the Stygian doc- 
trine an emphatic negative.*' 

Such were the opinion and feelings of Kobebt Bubns, 
the "representative man of Scotland," upon this very 
subject; and I doubt not, had that letter been read, by 
some eloquent " chairman,*' at one of the numberless festi- 
vals of 25th January, 1859, the audience would have 
applauded to the echo. But, it is too certain many of 
them would have gone home to their beds, dreaming of 
patriotism, and next day would have read in the Times^ 
or the Daily iVewa— or, in extracts from the " metropoli- 
tan journals," of the English government having done this, 
or the English parliament having voted that, or the English 
army and navy being in this or the other condition; or, 
peradventure, of the Scottish naticm having been " swal- 
lowed up'' and digested; and they would have remained 
quite unconscious of the insult, or shrugged their shoulders 
with some such exclamation and excuse as " Ah! it can't 
be helped I And, as for Bums, he wasn't a practical man. 
We cheered last night, to be sure, when that letter of his 
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was reed, all about Scoiland's honour, and bo forth; but 
— ^the fact is, we must have been a little excited at the 
time." 

In the journals received from friends at a distance, con- 
taining original reports of the centenary proceedings, I 
could not help being struck with some very absurd ano- 
malies of this kind. Take the folbwing from the Sydney 
Morning' Herald : — 

The Sydney meeting was very large and enthusiastic. 
Our eccentric, but able and popular countryman, Dr Lang, 
was a prominent speaker. He dwelt with much enthu- 
siasm upon ^^ Wallace and Bruce,'' *^ Knox and the C!ove- 
nanters," but ventured to hope his English friends now' 
bore no grudge at having so completely failed in their 
attempted ^^encroachments upon Caledonia." As if in 
mockery, however, of these heroics^ the description of the 
arrang^sents, given by the editor, bore that, "at the 
extremity of the stage were displayed the French, Ame^- 
can, Hamburg, and — English flag^^ — ^any thing, and every- 
thing, in short, but Scottish, or even British, ensigns. The 
chairman, too, was eloquent about "our great national 
poet; the man whose genius had ennobled the humblest of 
his countrymen." But this toast of the evening was pre- 
ceded by that of the Governor-General, who was lauded as 
one " well worthy to represent the majesty of England,'" 
The chairman had also to propose a toast to tiie " United 
Services," and these were introduced as " the Army and 
Navy of England.** Of course, there was no end to the 
applause. So much for my countrymen in Sydney. 

Canada, again, is weU-nigh a Scottish colony — at least 
so says Judge HaUburton. Naturally, the sons of Cale- 
donia mustered strong on the 25th of January, at Montreal ; 
and the scene is graphically described in the Herald, As 
might have been expected, national emblems were in 
request. There was, amongst other things, " a painting 
of Wallace, mailed uid helmed ; on his left arm, tl^ shield, 
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bearing the lion rampant; on bis right, his sword; and on 
his coat, the lion rampant," once more. The journalist 
sums up by exclaiming, " Well might the countrymen of 
Bums feel proud of yesterday— of their country, their poet, 
and his centenary 1" The Honourable John Kose, the 
chairmau, was national after this fashion: — "It has been 
said that Scottish nationality is on the decline — ^that Scot- 
land is, as it were, losing her nationality. But, is this 
true? No : I believe it is the very reverse." Well, let us see 
how he illustrates this? In giving the toast of the Royal 
Family, for example, he dwells upon the extent of their 
dominioiis ; and refers to Canada as peopled by races "sprung 
from France and England" In proposing the army and 
navy he does so as "those whom England delights to 
honour;" and perorates in this strain: — "It was supposed 
that a spirit of effeminacy had come over the English army ; 
but 'the result showed that the spirit of the nation had not 
degenerated. It had been supposed that the army and 
navy of England was a useless bauble, but events had 
shown the contrary. If we think of Alma, Balaclava, 
Inkermann, we come to the conclusion that the apmy of 
England was equal to the deeds of days gone by. Poor 
Captain Peel! we may well trust the flag of England^ 
wherever it floats, to men like him." Every sentence of 
this, as the report carefully chronicles, was interrupted by 
"cheers;" and the oration was followed by the song 

'* ScotB, wha ha'e wi' Wallace Ued"\ 

The chairman next gave the Grovemor-General, saying, "I 
am sure that all by whom the Qiiten of England is rever- 
enced will keep the name of her representative at heart." 
As a commentary upon these flowers of rhetoric, he pro- 
ceeded to quote Bums' well-known words: — "The story of 
William Wallace poured a flood of Scottish prejudice into 
my veins which shall boil along there, untQ the floodgates 
of life are shut in eternal rest;" and capped his iuoonsis- 
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tencieB by declaiming the closing stanzas of the Cottar's 
Saturday Night, commencing — 

" O Thon who poured the patriotic tide, 
That streamed through Wallace's undaunted breast;*' 

and ending 

** O never, never Seotia*9 realm desert ; 
But still the patriot and the patriot bard, 
In bright succession raise, 

H6r ornament and guard ! " 

followed by " unbounded applause I " 

Bravo, the Honourable John Bx)6e, and Scotsmen, wor- 
shippers of Bums (?) in Montreal I Surely the force of 
absurdity could go no farther? But, if the spirit of the 
dead was, indeed, "permitted to review this world," on 
that eventful night, with what feelings must he have 
listened to some who, with his name upon their lips, had 
been so utterly deaf to his " thoughts that breathe, and 
words that bum;^' and who, pretending to do him honour, 
thus trampled under foot his cherished sentiments! 

Among others who were called upon to preside at one of 
the niunberless Bums festivals, was the editor of the 
Citizen; and I believe he acquitted himself with ^clat. 
But, if so, surely he must have laid aside, for the time, 
his peculiar notions about Scotland and Scotsmen? If one 
may judge from other evidence, he remains as consistent 
as ever, in the views called forth by the North Briton-s 
letter. Some real admirer of Bums lately published a 
pamphlet, under the title of The Thistle and the Rose, 
in which he sought to amplify, and enforce, what the poet 
had expressed to his friend Mrs Dunlop; when, true to 
his self-imposed championship, forth came the Citizen with 
a review of the pamphlet, in the usual strain. The pro- 
doction itself, according to the reviewer, was " as flat 
and determined a waste of paper, pens, ink, and precious 
time, as any sensible man could conceive;" and the author, 
who had expressed himself cleverly, but with feeling, on 
I 
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the subject of the indignities offered to his coontry, was 
'^nndonbtedly one who could be tortured to death by a 
swarm of imaginary midges ! '' 

So much for my countrymen who adopt the custom in 
question. That there should be auy such, is sufficiently 
humiliating. But, when rightly considered, it goes to 
support, rather than invahdate my argument: It proTCS 
the existence, and illustrates the character, of the eyil I 
protest against, and thereby demonstrates clearly the 
necessity of some vigorous effort for its eradication. But, 
be that as it may, the acquiescence of some so-called Soots- 
men in such a practice is no justification of the thing itself. 
It is an old blot, in the annals of our country, that of 
Anglo-Scots — ^men'who were ready to sacrifice their coun- 
try's interests, and honour, for the sake of present ease, or 
prospective advantages, to themselves, or the hollow dignity 
of following in the train of some ^^ model of a politic and 
warlike king" — some '* great statesman and commander" — 
or other patron, such as Edward Longshanks was, 600 
years ago,* or as the Times may be considered, by literary 
men of the present day. There is just the more reason 
why others should act upon a different principle. 

Scotsmen pretend to appreciate what their fathers did, 
and suffered, for the independence and dignity of their 
country. But, when they tamely allow that dignity to be 
trampled upon, they dishonour th6se who have gone before 
them. The Chinese have a proverb descriptive of such 
conduct: they term it '' casting dirt on the grave of cue's 
father." Whatever some may choose to do, I trust this is 
not a course of action in which my countrymen generally 
will take part. And, let me repeat, the difference is not 
one merely of fancy, or taste, or habit: it is the difference 
between iJie true man and the traitor. 

My task is now finished. It has extended far beyond 

* See The Gbbatest of all thb Plantaoekets; recently 
published. 
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my original conception; but I shall not grudge the labour, 
if it shall answer, to any extent, the end in view. In spite 
of attempted ridicule, from some quarters, and indifference, 
or want of appreciation, in others, I feel convinced that, in 
dealing with the treatment which Scotland is to receive for 
the future, in her connection with England, the question 
raised by me, and which I have thus endeavoured to 
answer, is, truly, the key to the position — ^and, should that 
position not be defended, Scotlaiid may at once acquiesce 
in being dealt with, nationally, as a cipher. In spite, too, 
of much past discouragement, I entertain the most complete 
confidence in the ultimate triumph of what I contend for 
— ^because it rests upon truth sjid Justice. 

But, whatever may be the result, I have openly entered 
my Protest; and shall have the satisfaction of knowing 
that I, at least, have endeavoured to do my duty in the 
matter. 

WILLIAM BURNS. 

Glasgow, 25th August, 1860. 
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A CIRCUMSTANCE has jtist occuTTed in Glasgow, wWch 
looks as if it were intended to supply a postscript to the 
foregoing letter. 

The Congress of Social Reformers, for the year, is being 
held in this city; and the manner in which it has been re- 
ceived is sufficiently known. Last night the Associates 
and their President met with the working men in the City 
Hall. In opening the proceedings, Lord Brougham said : — 
"My experience of public meetings has not been small, nor 
extending over a very short space of time, but, during 
these long sixty years, and of all the meetings that I ever 
attended, in any part of the United Kingdom, and for any 
purpose assembled, or with any view brought together, I 
have never seen anything approaching what I now see be- 
fore me." 

Sir John Fakington was one of those members of the 
government and legislature, referred to as having been 
directly and personally addressed by me on the subject of 
the practice I protest against. Well, Sir John, last night, 
made a remarkable speech, the chief fixture of which 
was, a constantly recurring reference to the position of 
Scotland, with regard to the matter of popular education, 
and the contrast, in this respect, afforded by England. 
Among other things the speaker said: — "I cannot forget, 
in touching upon the question of education, that I am 
speaking in Scotland. Your ancestors set an example 
which I am sorry and ashamed to say England has 
been slow to follow." The historical and institutional 
distinctions between the two countries were broadly re- 
cognised. Keeping this in view, read the following 
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passage from the report of Sir John's address: — "This 
extraordinary scene fills my mind with feelings of re- 
spect and admiration, to which I am utterly unable to 
give expression in language. I yesterday saw an ex- 
traordinary sight, when I went to the building-yard 
of your distinguished townsman, Mr Napier, and went 
on board that great armour-covered frigate which he is 
building. While I was there, the 'dinner-bell rung, and 
I saw no fewer than 1400 artizans pouring out of the 
sides of that single ship, all of whom were engaged in its 
construction. No country but England could show such 
a sight (loud cries of * Scotland,' and cheers). I am afraid, 
gentlemen, you must all think I have come from Ireland 
(laughter); but I hope that the expression which has 
escaped my lips will only convince you how entirely I feel 
that we are all united as one. When I say England, I 
mean Scotland, and when I say Scotland, I mean England 
(laughter). But I now say that in Great Britain alone 
(cheers, and 'that's right') — ^in Great Britain alone could 
such a sight as that be seen (applause)." 

We have here evidence of three things — 1st, of the fact 
that, since the agitation ndaed by the Scottish Rights 
Association, frigates have actually begun to be built on the 
Clyde — 2d, of the inveteracy of the custom that could lead 
to a man of Sir John Fakington's known politeness com- 
mitting such a solecism, on such an occasion — and, 3d, of 
the feelings of the working men of Scotland, and that 
they, at least, are now prepared to support the protest 
which, in season and out of season, I have maintained for 
seven years past.* 

* Those who are simple enough to credit the plea of " inad- 
vertency/' may consider, with profit, the fact that, in the know- 
ledge of what is stated in the text, the Times published the 
passage already quoted (antef p. 110), to the effect that the 
'* engineering feat " of building and launching the Black Prince 
was "achieved in England;'* and this upon the impudent assump- 
tion that the Ritfer Clyde is locally situated in England, in 
place of Scotland! 
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Lord Falmerston, in addressing the people of Glasgow, 
said, ^^K there be one portion of the United Empire which, 
more than another, is distingiushed for the great and emi- 
nent quality of steady and unflinching perseverance^ un- 
doubtedly it is the Scottish nation" — ^and yet, in the same 
breath, he proceeded to ignore the very existence of such a 
nation ! Quoting these words, I ventured to tell his lord- 
ship I entertained the hope that, now the question was 
fairly raised, my countrymen would *^find tongues to speak, 
and pens to write, with ^steady and unflinching perse- 
verance,' until they shall set themselves and their country 
right, both at home and abroad; or, at all events, until no 
man, however high his station, or eminent his name, will 
think of addressing an assembly of Scotsmen in the style 
called in question." 

My readers will now, I trust, be disposed to believe that 
my hope was not altogether without foundation^ 

W. B. 

Glasoow, 27ih September, 1860. 
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No. 1. 

LETTEB FBOM SIB ABCHIBALD AUSON, BABT. 

Glasgow, Oct. 2i, 1860. 
My Deab Sib, 

I have read your pamphlet with much interest, and 
think there is a great deal "in a name." 

I plead guilty to inadvertence, in using the word 
English for British. The habit of doing so arose from 
the long study of foreign writers, who always speak of . 
"Angleterre" and "les Anglais." I acknowledge the in- 
accuracy, and shall do my best to correct it. 

I shall forward the copy you kindly sent for Col. Alison, 
by this night's mail. In his name, as well as my own, I 
beg to thank you for a very interesting work. 
Believe me, 

Deab Sib, 

Yours faithfully, 

A. ALISON. 



No. n. 

FBOM PBOFE880B BLACKIE, EDINBUB6H. 

24 Hill Stbeet, 
Edinbubqh, Ist Nov, 
Deab Sib, 

I have to thank you for your " Whafs in a Name,^* 
which I have read with great pleasure, and with the most 
complete sympathy. There can be no doubt that your 
thesis is as philosophically proposed, as it is practically 
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telling. The world is governed by names. Men are 
lazy, and names save them the trouble of thinking. From 
the old serpent in Eden, even until now, the whole history 
of human delusion is only a juggling with names. Those 
who have wished to cheat people out of their rights, have 
always found it most convenient to do this either by re- 
taining the old names, while introducing new things (like 
Augustus Caesar), or, like the Times and others, by the 
cunning introduction of mere names, to make people for- 
get that things also are being slowly changed, unawares. 

When you come to Edinburgh, I hope you will not 
omit to csJl on me. 

And believe me. 

Ever yours sincerely, 

ROBERT BLACKIE. 



No. m. 

FROM HENRY GLASSFO^D BELL, ESQ., ADVOCATE, ETC., 
, GLASGOW. 

My Dear Sir, 

I have to thank you for a, copy of "What's in a 
Name," which I have read with much pleasure. 

I had not previously thought much on the subject, but 
your interesting and well-argued paper has satisfied me 
that your views are right; and I, for one, shall in future 
avoid using the words "England" and "English," when 
it is clear that the more fitting and correct words are 
"Britain" and "British." 

Hoping that others will be equally influenced to aid you 
in mamtaining the "key of the position," 
I remain. 

Yours very truly, 

HENRY GLASSFORD BELL. 

Shbbifp's Chambebs, Glasgow, ) 
0(^.22,1860. S 
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No. IV. 
- from the right honourable lord elcho, m.p'. 
St. Jambs PlacbT, Nw. 15, 1860. 

Sir, 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 9th, and to thank you for the copy of the pamphlet 
which you have been so kind as to send me. I regret, 
however, that I cannot quite coincide with your particular 
views on the subject in question. 
I remain, 

Your obedient servant, 

ELCHO. 



No. V. 

from J. F. BATEMAN, ESQ., C.E., LONDON. 

16 Great Geobgb Street, 
Westminster, 22d Jawwiry, 1861. 

Sir, 

I take great blame to myself for not having 
acknowledged receipt of the pamphlet, "What's in a 
Name," which you were so obliging as to send me; but 
the want of an address prevented my doing so. However, 
I venture to hope that my letter may find you, simply 
directed to Glasgow. 

1 have read your pamphlet with much interest and 
pleasure — though I am afraid we take different views of 
the importance of national distinctions. I believe that too 
strong a love of local distinction, in the same kingdom, 
fosters pr^udice and antipathies. While quite willmg to 
recognise differences, in the mental or physical acquire- 
ments of the inhabitants of the north and south, I am 
desirous that we should all consider ourselves as one great 
brotherhood, estimating each other by worth, and not by 
birth, not caring where a man may happen to be bom, if 
ha be only such a man as we can love or admire. I quite 
agree with you, however, in the propriety of calling our- 
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selves "Britons" when we speak of the inhabitantB of the 
kingdom at large. 

Belieye me, with yery best thanks, 

Very faithfully yom^, ^ 

J. F. BATEMAN. 



No. VI. 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND— WHOSE NAME 
CIRCUMSTANCES PREVENT MY USING. 

Oct. 24, 1860. 

Dear Sir, 

By receipt of a pamphlet, I find that you thought 
it worth while to retain in your memory the fact of our 
having spent some hours together in London, pleas- 
antly. For that remembrance, and the book, I have 
to tender to you many thanks. I had hoped to have seen 
you here before this, but you have had no loss in not 
coming, the weather has been so bad. I have not had time 
to read your production fully as yet; but, from a dip into 
its pages, I gather that due credit is not accorded, in your 
opinion, to the merits, primarily of Scotsmen, and generally 
<» other subjects of the British Crown, b^ause Engli^ 
writers call the deeds of all the said subjects their own 
— ^English. Did you ever see an advertisement in the 
Times running thus — "No one Scotch need apply?" How 
often did you see this, changing Scotch for Irish? And 
yet, I am bold to say, as much of Irish sinew has propped 
the British Throne, as Scotland has supplied, though the 
names do not (with a few most notable exceptions) stand 
forth in the historical canvas of Great Britain, in the pro- 
minent way that Scotland's heroes are emblazoned. Truth 
to tell, your nation has had, not the best, but the next best, 
position in the distribution of the honours and emoluments 
that England, or Britain, has to give; while to Ireland, 
attention, anxious because forced, and concessions ill-timed, 
as well as jealously yielded, have alone been accorded. 
Still, Britons we'U live, and die, I hope. I suppose the 
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main stem, while it gives somewhat, takes a good deal of 
sap from the side shoots. 

With best wishes, 
I am, 
Yours faithfully. 



No. vn. 

LETTER BY A CAMBRO-BRITON, FROM THE TIMES, 1868. 

(To the Editor of the Times.) 
Sir, 

I have just read in your edition of Saturday a 
letter from "A North Briton," complaining of the marked 
disrespect shown to his country by Lord PSmerston, while 
lately addressing some public bodies, during his tour through 
Scotland. 

I cannot say whether I am most amused or indignant at 
the tone he assumes — a picture of injured innocence, meek, 
humble, and self-denying, not only prevented from having 
her due share in the stray loaves and fishes of this United 
Kingdom, but his unfortunate country must be studiously 
and premeditatedly outraged before the whole civilized 
world, by a Minister of State I Insult heaped upon injury ! 
Still, however, in spite of all this hectoring and blustering, 
we, benighted individuals in this part of the world, cannot 
help thiuking that Scotsmen monopolize far more than 
their legitimate proportion of the good things which the 
LnperiaJ Government has to bestow. 

With a Scotchman for Prime Minister, a Scotchman 
for Lord Privy Seal, a more than half Scotchman for 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a Scotchman for Lord Chief 
Justice, a Scotchman for Grovemor-General of India, and 
with Scotchmen swarming in every department of State, 
to say nothing of every other portion of Her Majesty's 
wide-spread dominions, it does certainly argue the posses- 
sion of no small degree of modest assurance — ^I suppose I 
must not call it impudence — ^in any one of the race to talk 
of disregard, insult, and neglect. 

If they, of all people, have any ground for their charge, 
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then what might we not say — ^the descendants of the 
aborigines of the island, the patient, much-enduring, yili- 
fied Welsh— our country traduced, our language stigma- 
tised, and our very name a byword and a Uughing-stock 
among these proud, self-sufficient, English? Still we 
scorn to make any such calumnious reproaches, as Ipng as 
we see that the highest posts of honour or renown are open 
to the competition of all who have the skill to achieve, or 
the good luck to obtain. And, although hitherto we have 
not been so fortunate in the race as our nothem country- 
men, still we live in hopes of brighter days, and should this 
much-wished-for time ever arrive, we promise to bear our 
honours meekly, content even at b^g considered the 
countrymen of Fluellen, and not of Sir David Gam and 
Henry VII. ; neither upbraiding you with the foul mas- 
sacre of our Bards, nor with the cruelty of the first Ed- 
ward, nor yet at being called Englishmen. 
lam. 
Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

CAMBRO-BRITON. 
Od. 2i, 1853. 



No. vin. 

TRANSLATION OF LETTER FROM M. EDMOND ABOUT, PARIS 
— ITALICS BY TRANSLATOR. 

Fbance, Savebne (Bab Rhin,) 
ISth November, 1860. 
Sir, 

I read with great pleasure the pamphlet you did me 
the honour to send, and I thank you for the perfect cour- 
tesy with which you have mentioned me therein. I hope, 
Sir, that you will allow me to refute your accusation 
against me, of high treason against Scotland. Without 
being a second Malte Brun, I am tolerably acquainted with 
geography. Although I have rather too quickly travelled 
over southern England^ ivithout extending my expedition to 
the Highlands^ I have long suspected Feterhead to be a 
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tolerably literary and industrious little town of Aberdeen- 
shire. If, then, I have ascribed to the Provost of Peter- 
head the quality of an Englishman, the reason is, that 
Frenchmen, like most peoples of the world, consider Scot- 
land as a part of England. I should not be justified in 
finding fault with a loyal Scotchman, such as you, Sir, for 
protesting against a prejudice so far spread as this. 
Patriotism is ever worthy of respect, even when it pre- 
sents itself under a rather exclusive, or rather a paradoxical, 
form. Amongst us in France, we have also a small num- 
ber of citizens who still protest against the annexation of 
their native province. One spesucs loudly in defence of 
the national independence of Alsace; another will, in spite 
of all opposition, call himself a Breton; and I believe 
that, notwithstanding the almost imanimous vote of the 
inhabitants of Savoy, we might find, in the vicinity of 
Mount Blanc, some Highlanders as strongly disposed to 
resistance as yourself. I who am speaking to you. Sir, 
am a man of Lorraine, bom and brought up in my native 
province^ as you have been in Scotland; but I in no way 
protest against the honour you have done me, by calling 
me an "accomplished Frenchman." I prefer belonging to a 
great nation, rather than to a small province; and I shall 
make no protest against the Union of 1766, which has 
made me a countryman of Moliere. In 1766, sixty years, 
or nearly so, had passed since Queen Anne had founded 
Great Britain^ and permitted all Scotchmen to call them- 
selves countrymen of Shakespeare. 

I can imderstand. Sir, that in the interior of the United 
Kingdom, certain household rivalries may occasionally 
take rise. It is even possible that the citizens of London, 
and those of Edinburgh^ may recognise each other by 
some peculiarities in their features, or shades of differ- 
ence in their national accent. But, for us foreigners, 
Scotsmen and Englishmen have long formed a single 
people— even ultra-Caledonians must resign themselves to 
this. Will you try an experiment? Let us take Sir J; 
W. Gordon's fine painting, representing the Provost of 
Peterheadj to Gibraltar, Miedta, the Ionian Islands, the 
East Indies, or, if you please, as far as Pekin; I will 
answer for it that Spaniards, Maltese, Greeks, Hindoos, 
and Chinese will all bow before it with a respect mingled 
with some proportion of terror. Not one of them will 
recognise one of those Scotsmen, whose hospitality has 
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become proverbial, and excites the admiration of the whole 
world. All will imagine that they behold one of those 
English merchants, so justly dreaded, who use the voices 
of their cannon when they solicit hospitality from other 
nations. 

Fray excuse this small ta^, which has extended to too 
great a length, and receive^ with my sincere thanks, the 
expression of my most distinguished consideration. 

EDMOND ABOUT. 



No. IX. 

LKTTEB FROM DONALD ROSS, ESQ., HALIFAX, NOVA 
SCOTIA, AND RELATIVE NOTE. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
2l8t Pebrwiryy 1861. 
SiRi 

I have lately heard from Scotsmen, in this city, that 
you have published a work on dear old Scotland, under the 
title of " Whafs in a Name ?" and last night a friend of 
mine, Mr George McLean, Accountant, Union Bank, here, 
told me that he had the good luck to have a reading of the 
publication, and considered it a most admirable work. 
We were thinking how the work could be made known, 
among Scotsmen in America; and the only effectual wav, 
in my estimation, was getting a large publishing house m 
Boston, or New York, to issue the work, in cheap form, 
and have it circulated for sale all over North ionerica. 
All that is wanted is your consent, and, I believe, that 
you would allow its publication in America, free of all 
charge. 

The feeling in this country is strong for " auld Scotia.** 
The fact is, none think so much of Scotland as those who 
have left their native country. 

K you should favour me with a copy of the work, agree- 
ing to let it be republished, it will afford me the greatest 
pleasure to get this done as early as possible. 

I have not seen the pamphlet myself, and the only copy 
that came here, so far as I know, is away to Newfoundland. 
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If you should have a few spare copies, and wish them 
circulated among Scotsmen abroad^ I shall feel great plea- 
sure in putting them into such hands. 

In the first place, however, I should like a copy per posty 
and the spare copies, if made into a parcel, and addressed 
to me, and marked "printed pamphlets," will reach me 
safe, as our firm is getting a supply of goods first trip of 
the ^*' Roseneath^^ ship to this port. 

Yours faithfully, 

DONALD ROSS. 



Halifax, Feb, 19, 1861. 
My Dear Ross, 

I hope you will carry out the idea we entertained 
last evening, respecting the pamphlet, "What's in a 
Name?" 

I believe if the article were circulated in these regions, 
it would be followed by results most gratifying to the in- 
dividual whose patriotic spirit may prompt the action. 
Yours truly, , 

GEORGE MACLEAN. 
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